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MORNING OF THE NATIVITY. 


(FROM MILTON’S “ADVENT HYMN.”’] 
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O war or battle’s sound ' When lo!" such. music sweet, Ring out ye ¢rystal spheres, 
Was heard the world around ; - Their hearts ahd ‘ears did greet, Once bless our human ears, 
No hostile chiefs to furious combats ran ; ; ~ As never was by mortal finger strook, If ye havepow’r to touch our senses s@, 
But peaceful was the night, rrr Divinely-warfled yoice, And let your silver chime 
Wherein the Prince of light 4 Answering, tiie stringed noise, Mpve in melodious time, 
/ His reign of peace upon the earth began. ' “As ‘allt Heit anntthsane bis fh taptawe teak. And let the base of heav’n’s deep organ blow. 
‘ i Gad oa Rata tL Cn aE A { nee 
: ., °° "a B ‘ha 3 eek: ent ont a: 4 ‘ f cyt 
The shepherds on the lawn, ' ; Spehmaasies Osigiis aig) auch ‘* Hail, hail, auspicious morn |! 
Or e’er the point of dawn, lew ag | Behire. Waanohermpade,) | yo +. The Saviour Christ is born 1” 
Sat simply chatting, and the while aronnd, P > But whetic 1 bok the-—ons of mberning-sung, Such was the immortal seraph’s song sublime i oF 
The gentle, fleecy brood, While the @réht, r- great “ Glory to God in heaven ! ‘: 
Or cropped the flowery food, His constellations set, To man sweet peace is given, 








Or slept, or sported on the verdant ground— And the well-balanced world on hinges hung. Sweet peace and friendship to the end ef time.” 
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“THE FIRST CHRISTMAS OF NEW ENGLAND.” 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
VERYONE has been inspired with the 
poetic beauty of the Angels’ song at Ad- 
vent; and has placed himself in imagina- 
tion under the stillness of the stars at mid- 
night, attempting in some faint way to reproduce 
in fancy “he first far off breaking of silence, the 
clearly gathering sounds, and the sudden outburst 
that filled all air with song. But not even John Mil- 
ton could compass the sweetness and the sublimity 
of the event, in that noble Christmas Hymn* of his, 
and far less is any one likely to sueceed in our time. 
No, the old angels were inimitable, and must be left 
to the imagination unexpressed. 

And yet we may have our own angels and our own 
songs, if we think it worth our while. We can sing 
the Angels’ Song, though not in so high a choir, and 
our singing may create more happiness, though less 
surprise. For, what was the song? “ Good will to 
men” ! 

A heart full of kindness overflowing, making all 
that meet you richer for your cheery and genial sym- 
pathy, will seem angelic to hundreds who in this ery- 
ing world need nothing so much as real kindness! 
We must find our modern angels in those good and 
great hearts that are always making others happy. 
The soul of man has astonishing power to make 
misery. One ill-natured creature can keep a whole 
neighborhood in trouble. One gentle and gracious 
soul can make a whole village happy! Hundreds all 
around us are waiting with open hearts—but there 
is no one to play upon them. So, like musical in- 
struments in a mourning house, they are joylessly 
dumb. 

There have been a great many sects sinee the Ad- 
vent. But, there must be one more, the sect of TLar- 
PINEss Makers. These perhaps may hit wrongly in 
their creed, may be crude in system and symmetry, 
and even barren in ritual and worship. ‘They may 
have no speculations as to the Infinite and the Divine 
—or may even go astray in nice philosophisings. 
But, if they shall gather a band of converts who 
will use the whole force of life steadily for the pro- 
duction of Happiness, they will bid fair to come 
nearer the true Divinity of Christ, and the absolute 
in religion, than any sect of all that have conten- 
tiously fought the battle of Christianity thus far, too 
often with poisoned weapons of malign feeling. 

And here we have the charter of the sect of 





* The reader will find upon our first page a few of the most striking 
stanzas of this celebrated Hymn. They have been slightly varied, 
for musical and other purposes, though the spirit (and, in the main, 
the language) of the original is perfectly maintained. The sublime 
composition, precisely as it came from the inspired pen of Milton, 
may be found entire in every editiun of his Poetic Works. 





Happiness Makers: “ Let EVERY ONE OF US PLEASE 
HIS NEIGHBOR, FOR HIS GOOD, TO EDIFICATION; 
FOR EVEN CHRIST PLEASED NOT HIMSELF.” Make 
men good, that they may be happy; and make 
them happy, they may be good. 

We wish all our readers a hearty and merry Christ- 
mas! May the angels waft them a few notes of the 
heavenly song,—* Good will tomen”! May the little 
child fall asleep hearing in gentle tones, “ Good- 
will”! May every householder hear it syllabled in 
the air,—* Good-will and Peace” ! 

Of all the Christmas presents given and taken, 
there will be none like a noble resolution of kind- 
ness. Let the husband say, This year I mean to seek 
your happiness. Let the wife say, Not my own but 
your good, this year. Let the children set out to 
please cach other, and the whole house be busy in pro- 
ducing happiness for one twelvemonth, and we will 
warrant that by another Christmas there will be 
singing angels in that house. And love will bring 
the Christ. x 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS OF NEW 
INGLAND. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


| HE shores of the Atlantic coast of America 
H} omuay well be a terror to navigators. They 
present an inexorable wall, against which 
forbidding and angry waves incessantly 
dash, and around which shifting winds continually 
rave. The 2pproaches to safe harbors are few in num- 
ber, intricate and difficult, requiring the skill of prac- 
ticed pilots. 

But, as if with a pitying spirit of hospitality, old 
Cape Cod, breaking from the iron line of the coast, 
like a generous-hearted sailor intent on helpfulness, 
stretches an hundred miles outward, and, curving his 
sheltering arms in a protective cirele, gives a noble 
harborage. Of this harbor of Cape Cod the report of 
our governmental Coast Survey thus speaks: ‘ Itis one 
of the finest harbors for ships of war on the whole of our 
Atlantie coast. The width and freedom from obstrue- 
tion of every kind at its entrance, and the extent of 
sea room upon the bay side, make it accessible to ves- 
sels of the largest class in almost all winds. This ad- 
vantage, its capacity, depth of water, excellent anchor- 
age and the complete shelter it affords from all winds, 
render it one of the most valuable ship harbors upon 
our coust.”’ 

We have been thus particuiar in our mention of this 
place, because here, in this harbor, opened the first 
scene in the most wonderful drama of modern history. 

Let us look into the magic mirror of the past and see 
this harbor of Cape Cod on the morning of the 11th of 
November, in che year of our Lord 1620, as described 








to us in the simple words of the pilgrims: “ A pleasant 
bay, circled round, except the entrance, which is about 
four miles over from land to land, compassed about te 
the very sca with oaks, pines, junipers, sassafras, and 
other sweet weeds.. It is a harbor wherein. a thousand 
sail of ship may safely ride.” 

Such are the woody shores of Cape Cod as we look 
back upon them in that distant November day, and the 
harbor lies like a great crystal gem on the bosom of a 
virgin wilderness, The “fir trees, the pine trees, and 
the bay,” rejoice together in freedom, for as yet the: 
axe has spared thems in th noble bay no shipping 
has found shelter; no voice or sound of civilized man 
has broken the sweet calm of the forest. The oak 
leaves, now turned to crimson and maroon by the 
autumn frosts, reflect themselves in flushes of color on 
the still waters. The golden leaves of the sasssfrass 
yet cling to the branches, though their life has passed, 
and every brushing wind bears showers of them down 
to the water. Here and there the dark spires of the 
cedar and the green leaves and red berries of the holly 
contrast with these lighter tints. The forest foliage 
grows down to the water’s edge, so that the dash of the 
rising and falling tide washes into the shaggy cedar 
boughs which here and there lean over and dip In the 
waves, 


No voice or sound from earth or sky proclaims that 
anything unwonted is coming or doing on these shores 
to-day. The wandering Indians, moving their hunting- 
camps along the woodland paths, saw no sign in the 
stars that morning, and no different color in the sun- 
rise from what had been in the days of their fathers. 

Panther and wild-cat under their furry coats felt no 
thrill of coming dispossession, and sew nothing through 
their great golden eyes but the dawning of a day just 
like all other days—when “the sun ariseth and they 
gather themselves into their dens and lay them down.” 
And yet alike to Indian, panther and wild-cat, to every 
oak of the forest, to every foot of land in America, 
from the stormy Atlantic to the broad Pacific, that day 
was a day of days. 

There had been stormy and windy weather, but now 
dawned on the earth one of those still, golden times ot 
November, full of dreamy rest and tender calm. The 
skies above were blue and fair, and the waters of the 
curving bay were a downward sky—a megical under- 
world, wherein the crimson orks, and the dusk plumage 
of the pine, and the red holly-berries, and yellow sas- 
safras, leaves all flickered and glinted in wavering 
bands of color as soft winds swayed the glassy floor of 

vaters. 

In 2 moment, there is heard in the silent bay a sound 
of a rush and ripple, different from the lap of the 
many-tongued waves on the shore; atid silently as a 
cloud, with white wings spread, a little vessel elidey 
into the harbor. 

A little craft is she—not larysor than the fishing- 
smacks that ply their course aiong Cur Coasis 2 sum- 
mer; but her decks are crowded with men, women and 
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children, looking out with. joyous curiosity on the 
beautiful bay, where, after many dangers and storms, 
they first have found safe shelter and hopeful harbor. 

That small, unknown ship was the Mayflower; those 
men and women who crowded her decks were that 
little handful of God’s own wheat which had been 
flailed by adversity, tossed and winnowed till every 
husk of earthly selfishness and self-will had been beaten 
away from them and left only pure seed, fit for the 
planting of a new world. It was old Master Cotton 
Mather who said of them, ‘‘The Lord sifted three 
countries to find seed wherewith to plant America.”’ 

Hark now to the hearty ery of the sailors, as with a 
plash and a cheer the anchor goes down, just in the 
deep water inside of Long Point; and then, says their 
journal: ‘“‘ Being now passed the vast ocean and sea of 
troubles, before their preparation unto further pro- 
cecdings as to seek out a place for habitation, they fell 
down on their knees and blessed the Lord, the God of 
heaven, who had brought them over the vast and fu- 
rious ocean, and delivered them from all perils and 
miseries thereof.” 

Let us draw nigh and mingle with this singular act 
of worship. Elder Brewster, with his well-worn Geneva 
Bible in hand, leads the thanksgiving in words which, 
though thousands of years old, seem asif written for 
the occasion of that hour. 

** Praise the Lord because he is good, for his merey endureth 
for ever. Let them which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how he delivereth them from the hand of the oppressor. 
And gathered them out of the lands: from the east, and from 
the west, from the north, and from the south, when they wan- 
dered in deserts and wildernesses out of the way and found no 
eity to dwellin. Both hungry and thirsty, their soul failed in 
them. Then they cried unto the Lord in their troubles, and 
he delivered them in their distresses. And led them forth by 
the nght way, that they might go unto a city of habitation. 
They that go down to the sea and occupy by the great waters: 
they sce the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandetn and raiseth the stormy wind, and it lifteth 
up the waves thereof. They mount up to heaven, and descend 
to the deep: so that their soul melteth for trouble. They are 
tossed to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and all their 
cunning Is gone. Then they ery unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their distresses. He turneth the 
storm to a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. When 
they are quieted they are glad, and he bringeth them unto the 
haven where they would be.” 

As yet, the treasures of sacred song which are the 
liturgy of modern Christians had not arisen in the 
church, There was no Watts, and no Wesley, in the 
days of the Pilgrims; they brought with them in each 
family, as the most precious of household possessions, a 
thick volume containing, first, the Book of Common 
Prayer, with the Psalter appointed to be read in 
churches; second, the whole Bible in the Geneva trans- 
lation, which was the basis on which our present En- 
glish translation was made; and third, the Psalms of 
David, in meter, by Sternhold and Hopkins, with the 
music notes of the tunes, adapted to singing. There- 
fore it was that our little band were able to lift up their 
voices together in song and that the noble tones of Old 
flundred for the first time floated over the silent bay 
and mingled with the sound of winds and waters, con- 
secrating our American shores. 

“ All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice : 
Him serve with fear, His praise forthtell 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. 
* The Lord, ye know, is God indeed ; 
Without our aid He did us make ; 
We are his flock, He doth us feed, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. 
“© enter then His gates with praise, 
Approach with joy His courts unto: 
Praise, laud, and bless His name always, 
For it is seemly so to do. 
“For why? The Lord our God is good, 
His merey is for ever sure; 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
Am shall from age to age endure.” 

This grand hymn rose and swelled and vibrated in 
the still November air; while in between its pauses 
came the warble of birds, the scream of the jay, the 
hoarse call of hawk and eagle, going on with their 
forest ways all unmindful of the new era which had 
been ushered in with those solemn sounds. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST DAY ON SHORE. 


—. sound of prayer and psalm-singing died away 
on the shore, and the little band, rismg from 
their knees, saluted each other in that genial humor 
which always possesses a ship’s company when they 
have weathered the ocean and come to land together. 

‘Well, Master Jones, here we are,” said Elder Brew- 
ster cheerily to the ship-master. 

** Aye, aye, sir, here we be sure enough; but I’ve had 
many «shrewd doubt of this upshot. I tell you, sirs, 
when that beam amidships sprung and cracked Mas- 
ter Coppm here said we must give over—hands couldn’t 
bring her through. Thou rememberest, Master Cop- 
pin?” 

* That I do,” replied Master Coppin, the first mate, a 
stocky, cheery sailor, with a face red and shining asa 
glazed bun, *‘ I said then that praying might save her, 
perhaps, but nothing else would.” 

“Praying wouldn’t have saved her,” said Master 
Brown, the carpenter, ‘if [had not putin that screw 
and worked the beam to her place agam.” 

“Aye, aye, Master Carpenter,” said Elder Brewster, 
‘*t} e Lord hath abundance of the needful ever to his 
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hand. When He wills to answer prayer, there will be 
found both carpenter and screws in their season, I 
trow.”’ 

“Well, Deb,”’ said Master Coppin, pinching the ear 
of a great mastiff bitch who sat by him, “ what sayest 
thou? Give us thy mind on it, old girl; say, wilt thou 
go deer-hunting with us yonder?’’ The dog. who was 
full of the excitement of all around, wagged her tail 
and gave three tremendous barks, whereat a little 
spaniel with curly ears, that stood by Rose Standish, 
barked aloud. 

“Well done!” said Captain Miles Standish. ‘ Why 
here is a salute of ordnance! Old Deb 1s in the spirit 
of the thing and opens out like a cannon, The old girl 
is spoiling for a chase in those woods.”’ 

* Father, may I go ashore? I want to see the coun- 
try,’ said Wrestling Brewster, a bright, sturdy boy, 
creeping up to Elder Brewster and touching his father’s 
elbow. 

Thereat there was a crying to the different mothers 
of girls and boys tired of being cooped up,—‘t Oh, 
mother, mother, ask that we may all go ashore.”’ 

“For my part,” said old Margery the serving-maid 
to Elder Brewster, ** | want to go ashore to wash and 
be decent, for there isn’t a soul of us hath anything fit 
for Christians. There be springs of water, I trow.” 

**Never doubt it, my woman,” said Elder Brewster, 
“but all things in their order. How say you, Mr. Car- 
ver? You are our governor. What order shall we 
take ?”’ 

‘““We must have up the shallop,”’ said Carver, ‘ and 
send a picked company to see what entertainment 
there may be for us on shore.” 

“ And i counsel that afl go well armed,” quoth Cap- 
tain Miles Standish, ‘‘for these men of the forest are 
sharper than a thorn-hedge. What! what!’ he said, 
looking over to the eager group of girls and boys, “ye 
would go ashore, would ye?) Why the lions and bears 
will make one mouthful of ye.” 

“Tm not afraid of lions,’ said young Wrestling 
Brewster, in an aside to little Love Winslow, a golden- 
haired, pale-cheeked child, of a tender and spiritual 
beauty of face. ‘Vd like to meet a lion,” he added, 
“‘and serve him as Sampson did. I’d get honey out of 
him, I promise.” 

“Oh, there you are, young Master Boastful!”’ said old 
Margery. ‘ Mind the old saying, ‘ Brag is a good dog, 
but holdfast is better.’ ”’ 

“Dear husband,” said Rose Standish, ‘“ wilt thou go 
ashore in this company ?”’ 

“Why, aye, sweetheart, what else am I come for— 
and who should go if not 1?” 

“Thou art so very venturesome, Miles.”’ 

“Even so, my Rose of the wilderness. Why else am 
1 come on this quest? Not being good enough to be in 
your church nor one of the saints, I come for an arm of 
flesh to them, and so, here goes on my armor.”’ 

And ashe spoke he buried his frank, good-natured 
countenance in an iron headpiece, and Rose hastened 
to help him adjust his corselet. 

The clang of armor, the bustle and motion of men 
and children, the barking of dogs, and the cheery 
Heave-o! of the sailors marked the setting off of the 
party which comprised some of the gravest, and wisest, 
as well as the youngest and most able-bodied of the 
ship’s company. The impatient children ran in a group 
and clustered on the side of the ship to see them go, 
Old Deb, with her two half-grown pups, barked and 
yelped after her master in the boat, running up and 
down the vessel’s deck with piteous cries of impatience. 

“Come hither, dear old Deb,” said little Love Wins- 
low, running up and throwing her arms round the 
dog’s rough neck, ‘thou must not take on so; thy 
master will be back again; so be a good dog, now, and 
lie down.”’ 

And the great rough mastiff quieted down under 
her caresses, and sitting down by her she patted and 
played with her, with her little thin hands. 

‘See the darling,” said Rose Standish, ‘‘ what a way 
that baby hath! In all the roughness and the terrors 
of the sea she hath been like a little sunbeam to us—yet 
she is so frail!” 

‘“*She hath been marked in the womb by the troubles 
her mother bore,” said old Margery, shaking her head. 
““She never had the ways of other babies, but hath ever 
that wistful look—and her eyes are brighter than they 
should be. Mistress Winslow will never that 
child—now mark me!” 

“Take care!” said Rose, 
you.”’ 

*“Why, look at her beside of Wrestling Brewster, or 
Faith Carver. They are flesh and blood, and she looks 
as if she had been made out of moonshine. ’Tis a sweet 
babe as ever was; but fitter for the kingdom of heaven 
than our rough life—deary me! a hard time we have 
had of it. I suppose it’s all best, but I don’t know.” 

“Oh, never talk that way, Margery,” said Rose 
Standish; ‘‘we must all keep up heart, our own and 
one another’s.”’ 

‘‘Ah, well a day—I suppose so, but then [ look at my 
good Master Brewster and remember how, when I was 
a girl, he was at our good Queen Flizabeth’s ‘court, 
ruffling it with the best, and every body said that there 
wasn’t a young man that had good fortune to equal 
his. Why, Master Davidson, the Queen’s Secretary of 
State, thought all the world of him; and when he went 
to Holland on the Queen’s business, he must take him 
along; and when he took the keys of the cities there, it 
was my master that he trusted them to, who used to 
sleep with them under his pillow. . | remember when 
he came home to the Queen’s court, wearing the great 
gold chain that the States had given him, Ah me, I 
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little thought he would ever come to a poor man’s coat, 
then!”’ 

‘““Well, good Margery,” said Rose, “it isn’t the coat, 
but the heart under it—that’s the thing. Thou hast 
more cause of pride in thy master’s poverty than in his 
riches.” 

‘““May be so—I don’t know,” said Margery, ‘‘ but he 
hath had many a sore trouble in worldly things— 
driven and hunted from place to place in England, 
clapt into prison, and all he had eaten up with fines 
and charges and costs.” 

‘All that is because he chose rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season,’ said Rose; “he shall have his 
reward by and by.” 

‘**Well, there be good men and godly in Old England 
that get to heaven in better coats and with easy car- 
riages and fine houses and servants, and | would my 
master had been of such. But if he must come to the 
wilderness I will come with him. Gracious me! what 
noise is that?’’ she exclaimed, as a sudden report of 
firearms from below str.ck her ear. ‘**I do beheve 
there is that Frank Billington at the gunpowder; that 
boy will never leave, I do believe, till he hath blown up 
the ship’s company.” 

In fact, it appeared that young master Frank, impa- 
tient of the absence of his father, had toled Wrestling 
Brewster and two other of the boys down imto the 
eabin to show them his skill in managing his father’s 
fowling-piece, had burst the gun, scattering the pieces 
about the cabin. 

Margery soon appeared, dragging the culprit after 
her. ‘*t Look here now, Master Malapert, see what you'll 
get when your father comes home! Lord, a mercy! here 
was half a keg of powder standing open! Enough to 
have blown us all up! Here, Master Clarke, Master 
Clarke, come and keep this boy with you till his father 
come back, or we be all sent sky high before we know.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

At even tide the boat came back laden to the water's 
edge with the first gettings and givings from the new 
soil of America. There is a richness and sweetness 
gleaming through the brief records of these men in 
their journals, which shows how the new land was seen 
through a fond and tender medium, half poetic; and 
its new products lend a savor to-them of somewhat 
foreign and rare. 

Of this day’s expedition the record is thus: 

“That day, so soon as we could, we set ashore some fifteen 
or sixteen men well armed, with some to fetch wood, for we 
had none left; as also tosee what the land was and what inhab- 
itants they could meet with. They found it to be a small neck 
of land on this side where we lay in the bay, and on the further 
side the sea, the ground or earth, sand hills, mueh like the 
downs in Holland, but much better ; the crust of the earth, a 
spit’s depth of excellent black earth ; all wooded with oaks, 
pines, sassafras, juniper, birch, holly, vines, some ash and wal- 
nut; the wood for the most part open and without under- 
wood, fit either to walk or to ride in. At night our people re- 
turned and found not any people or inhabitants ; and laded 
their boat with juniper, which smelled very sweet and strong, 
and of which we burned for the most part while we were 
there.” 

** See there,” said little Love Winslow, ‘‘ what fine red 
berries Captain Miles Standish hath brought.” 

“Yea, my little maid, there is a brave lot of holly 
berries for thee to dress the cabin withal. We shall 
not want for Christmas greens here, though the houses 
and churches are yet to come.” 

“Yea, Brother Miles,” said Elder Brewster, ‘“ the 
trees of the Lord are full of sap in this land, even the 
cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted. It hath the 
look to me of a land which the Lord our God hath 
blessed.” 

“There is most excellent depth of black, rich earth,” 
said Carver, “and a great tangle of grape-vines, where- 
on the leaves in many places yet hung, and we picked 
up stores of walnuts under a tree—not so big as our 
English ones—but sweet and well-flavored.”’ 

“Know ye, brethren, what in this land smelleth 
sweetest to me ?”’ said Elder Brewster. ‘ It is the smell 
of liberty. The soil is free—no man hath claim thereon. 
In Old England a poor man may starve right on his 
mother’s bosom; there may be stores of fish in the 
river, and bird and fowl flying, and deer running by, 
and yet though a man’s children be crying for bread, 
an’ he catch a fish or snare a bird, he shall be snatched 
up and hanged. This is a sore evil im Old England; 
but we will make a country here for the poor to dwell 
in, where the wild fruits and fish and fowl shall be the 
inheritance of whosoever will have them; and every 
man shall have his portion of our good mother earth, 
with no lords and no bishops to hurry and distrain, and 
worry with taxes and tythes.” 

“* Amen, brother!’’ said Miles Standish, ‘“‘ and thereto 
I give my best endeavors with sword and buckler.” 


CHAPTER IIT. 
CHRISTMAS TIDE IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR, 


| ee the rest of that month of November the 

Mayflower lay at anchor in Cape Cod harbor, and 
formed a floating home for the women and childr@a, 
while the men were out, exploring the country with a 
careful and steady shrewdness and good sense, to de- 
termine where should be the site of the future colony. 
The record of their adventures is given in their journals 
with that sweet homelimess of phrase which hangs 
about the Old English of that period like the smell of 
rosemary 1n an ancient cabinet. 

We are told of a sort of picnic day, when ‘“ our 
women went on shore to wash and all to refresh them-~ 
selyes; and fancy the times there must have been 
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among the little company, while the mothers sorted 
and washed and dried the linen, and the children, 
under the keeping of the old mastiffs and with many 
cautions against wolves and wild cubs, once more had 
liberty to play in the green wood. For it appears in 
these journals how, in one case, the little spaniel of John 
Goodman was chased by two wolves, and was fain to 
take refuge between his master’s legs for shelter. 
Goodman “ had nothing in hand,” says the journal, 
“ but took up a stick and threw at one of them and hit 
him, and they presently ran away, but came again. 
He got a pale-board in his hand, but they both sat on 
their tails 2 good while, grinning at him, and then 
went their way and left him.” ; 

Such little touches show what the care of families 

must have been in the woodland picnics, and why the 
ship was on the whole the safest refuge for the women 
and children. 
\ We are told, moreover, how the party who had 
struck off into the wilderness, ‘“ having marched 
through boughs and bush»s and under hills and valleys, 
which tore our very armo. in pieces, yet could meet 
with no inhabitants nor find any fresh water which we 
greatly stood in need of, for we brought neither beer 
nor water with us, and our victual was only biscuit 
and Holland cheese and a little bottle of aqua vitz. So 
we were sore athirst. About ten o’clock we came into 
a deep valley full of brush, sweet gaile and long grass, 
through which we found little paths or tracks; and we 
saw there adeer and found springs of water, of which 
we were heartily glad, and sat us down and drunk our 
first New England water with as much delight as we 
ever drunk drink in all our lives.” 

Three such expeditions through the country, with all 
sorts of haps and mishaps and adventures, took up the 
time until near the 15th of December, when, having 
selected a spot for their colony, they weighed anchor 
to go their future home. 

Plymouth Harbor, as they found it, is thus described : 

“This harbor is a bay greater than Cape Cod, compassed 
with a goodly land, and in the bay two fine islands uninhabit- 
ed, wherein are nothing but woods, oaks, pines, walnuts, 
beeches, sassafras, vines and other trees, which we know not. 
The bay is a most hopeful place, innumerable stores of fowl, 
and excellent good; and it cannot but be of fish in their 
season. Skate, cod, and turbot, and herring, we have tasted 
of—abundance of muscles (clams) the best we ever saw : and 
crabs and lobsters in their time, infinite. 

On the main land they write: 

“ The land is, for a spit’s depth, excellent black mould and 
fat in some places. Two or three great oaks, pines, walnut, 
beech, ash, birch, hazel, holly, ash, and sassafras, in abund- 
ance, and vines everywhere, with cherry-trees, plum-troes 
and others, which we know not. Many kind of herbs we 
found here in winter, as strawberry leaves innumerable, 
sorrel, yarrow, carvel, brook-lime, liver-wort, water-cresses, 
with great store of leeks and onions, and an excellent strong 
kind of flax and hemp.” 

It is evident from this description that the season 
was a mild one even thus late into December, that 
there was still sufficient foliage hanging upon the trees 
to determine the species, and that the Pilgrims viewed 
their new mother-land through eyes of cheerful hope. 

And now let us look in the glass at them once more, 
on Saturday morning of the 23d of December. 

The little Mayflower lies swinging at her moorings 
in the harbor, while every man and boy who could use 
a tool has gone on shore to cut down and prepare 
timber for future nouses. 

Mary Winslow and Rose Standish are sitting together 
on deck, fashioning garments, while little Love Wins- 
low is playing at their feet with such toys as the new 
world afforded her—strings of acorns and scarlet holly- 
berries and some bird-claws and arrowheads and 
bright-colored ears of Indian corn, which Captain 
Miles Standish has brought home to her from one of 
their explorations. 

Through the still a.wumnal air may now and then be 
heard the voices of men calling to one another on 
shore, the quick, sharp ring of axes, and anon the crash 
of falling trees, with shouts from juveniles as the great 
forest monarch is laid low. Some of the women are 
busy below, sorting over and arranging their little 
household stores and stuff with a view to moving on 
shore, and holding domestic consultations with each 
other. 

A sadness hangs over the little company, for since 
their arrival the stroke of death has more than once 
fallen; we find in Bradford’s brief record that by the 
24th of December six had died. 

What came nearest to the hearts of all was the loss of 
Dorothea Bradford, who, when all the men of the 
party were absent on an exploring tour, accidentally 
fell over the side of the vessel and sunk in the deep 
waters. What this loss was to the husband and the 
little company of brothers and sisters appears by no 
note or ‘vord of wailing, merely by a simple entry 
‘Which says no more than the record on a gravestone, 
that, ‘‘on the 7th of Deces: -er, Dorothy, wife of Wil- 
liam Bradford, fell over and was drowned.”’ i 

That much-enduring company could afford them- 
selves few tears. Earthly having and enjoying was a 
thing long since dismissed from their calculations. 
They were living on the primitive Christian platform; 
thy ‘rejoiced as though they rejoiced not,’’ and they 
“‘wept as though they wept not,’’ and they ‘‘ had wives 
and children as though they had them not,”’ or, as one of 
themselves expressed it, ‘‘ Weare in all places strangers, 
pilgrifMs, travelers and sojourners; our dwelling is but 
a@ wandering, our abiding but as a fleeting, our home is 
nowhere but in the heavens, in that house not made 
with hands, whose builder and maker is God.”’ 

be one of their number fell they were forced to 





do as soldiers ia the stress of battle—close up the ranks 
and press on. 

But Mary Winslow, as she sat over her sewing, drop- 
ped now and then a tear down on her work for the loss 
of her sister and counselor and long-tried friend. 
From the lower part of the ship floated up, at intervals, 
snatches of an old English ditty that Margery was 
singing while she moved to and fro about her work, 
one of those genuine English melodies, full of a rich, 
strange mournfulness blent with a soothing pathos: 


‘* Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages.” 
The air was familiar, and Mary Winslow, dropping 
her work in her lap, involuntarily joined in it. 
‘** Fear no man the frown of the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke: 
Care no more to clothe and eat, 
To thee the reed is as the oak.” 


“There goes a great tree on shore!” quoth little Love 
Winslow, clapping her hands,—‘‘ Dost hear, mother? 
I’ve been counting the strokes—fifteen—and then 
crackle! crackle! crackle! and down it comes!”’ 

‘“‘Peace, darling,’’ said Mary Winslow, ‘‘hear what 
old Margery is singing below.” 


‘* Fear no more the lightning’s flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash— 
Thou hast finished joy and moan. 
All lovers young—all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust.’ 

““Why do you cry, mother?” said the little one, 
climbing on her lap and wiping her tears. 

“Twas thinking of dear Auntie, who is gone from 
us.”’ 

“She is not gone from us, mother.”’ 

“*My darling, she is with Jesus.”’ 

“Well, mother, Jesus is ever with us—you tell me 
that—and if she is with him, she is with us too—I know 
she is—for sometimes I see her. She sat by me last 
night and stroked my head when that ugly stormy 
wind waked me—she looked so sweet, oh, ever so beau- 
tiful!—and she made me go to sleep so quiet—it is 
sweet to be as she is, mother—not away from us but 
with Jesus.” 

““These little ones see further in the kingdom than 
we,’’ said Rose Standish. ‘If we would be like them, 
we should take things easier. When the Lord would 
show who was greatest in his kingdom, he took a little 
child on his lap.”’ 

“‘Ah me, Rose!” said Mary Winslow, I am aweary in 
spirit with this tossing sea-life. I long to have a home 
on dry land once more, be it ever so poor. The sea 
wearies me. Only think, it is almost Christmas time, 
only two days now to Christmas. How shall we keep 
it in these woods?” 

“ Aye, aye,” said old Margery, coming up at the mo- 
ment, ‘‘a brave muster and to do is there now in old 
England; and men and boys going forth singing and 
bearing home branches of holly, and pine, and mistle- 
toe for Chrismas greens. Oh! I remember I used to 
go forth with them and help dress the churches. God 
help the poor children, they will grow up in the wilder- 
dess and never see such brave sights as I have. They 
will never know what a church is, such as they are in 
old England, with fine old windows like the clouds, 
and rainbows, and great wonderful arches like the 
very skies above us, and the brave music with the old 
organs rolling and the boys marching in white gar- 
ments and singing so as should draw the very heart 
out of one. Ali this we have left behind in old En- 
gland—ah! well a day, well a day!”’ 

“O, but Margery,” said Mary Winslow, ‘‘ we have 
a ‘better country’ than old England, where the saints 
and angels are keeping Christmas; we confess that we 
are strangers and pilgrims on earth.”’ 

And Rose Standish immediately added the familiar 
quotation from the Geneva bible: 

“For they that say such things declare plainly that they 
seek a country. For if they had been mindful of that coun- 
try from whence they came out they had leisure to have re- 
turned. But now they desire a better, that is, an heavenly ; 
wherefore God is not ashamed of them to be called their 


God.” 

The fair young face glowed as she repeated the heroic 
words, for already, though she knew it not, Rose Stand- 
ish was feeling the approaching sphere of the angel 
life. Strong in spirit, as delicate in frame, she had 
given herself and drawn her martial husband to the 
support of a great and noble cause; but while the 
spirit was ready, the flesh was weak, and even at that 
moment her name was written in the Lamb’s Book to 
enter the higher life in one short month’s time from 
that Christmas. 

Only one month of sweetness and perfume was 
that sweet rose to shed over the hard and troubled life 
of the pilgrims, for the saints and angels loved her, and 
were from day to day gently untying mortal bands to 
draw her to themselves. Yet was there nothing about 
her of mournfulness; on the contrary she was ever alert 
and bright, with a ready tongue to cheer and a helpful 
hand to do; and, seeing the sadness that seemed steal- 
ing over Mary Winslow, she struck another key, and 
catching little Love upin her arms, said cheerily, 
‘“*Come hither, pretty one, and Rose will sing thee a 
brave carol for Christmas. We won’t be down-hearted 
will we? Hark now to what the minstrels used to sing 
under my window when I was a little girl: 


“*T saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 





I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


“ And what was in those ships all three 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And what was in those ships all three 
On Christmas day in the morning? 


“ Our Saviour Christ and his laydie, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
Our Saviour Christ and his laydie 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


‘“‘ Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ? 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


** And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
“Then let us all rejoice amain, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
Then let us all rejoice amain 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 
“‘ Now isn’t that a brave ballad?” said Rose. 
“Yea, and thou singest like areal English robin,” 
said Margery, ‘“ to do the heart good to hear thee.” 





— 


AN OBSTINATE MAN Goes not hold opinions, but they 
hold him; for when he is once possest with an evil 
error, itis like a devil, only cast out with great diffi- 
culty. Whatsoever he lays hold on, like a drowning 
man, he never loses, though it do but help to sink him 
the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, 
impregnable both by art and nature, and will hold out 
to the last, though it has nothing but rubbish to de- 
fend. It as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to anything 
it lays hold on. His skull is so thick, that it is proof 
against any reason, and never cracks but on the wrong 
side, just opposite to that against which the impression 
is made, which surgeons say does happen very fre- 
quently. The slighter and more inconsistent his opin- 
ions are, the faster he holds them, otherwise they 
would fall asunder of themselves: for opinions that 
are false ought to be held with more strictness and 
assurance than those that are true, otherwise they will 
be apt to betray their owners before they are aware. 
He delights most of all to differ in things indifferent; 
no matter how frivolous they are, they are weighty 
enough in proportion to his weak judgment; and he 
will rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with the 
least scruple of his freehold; for it is impossible to dye 
his dark ignorance into a lighter color. He is resolved 
to understand no man’s reason but his own, because 
he finds no man can understand his but himself. His 
wits are like a sack, which the French proverb says is 
tied faster before it is full than when it is; and his 
opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, that 
stick fast though they have no rooting.—Butler. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 

HE children wake to joys that laugh 
Their happy dreams to scorn ; 

Allin the dark the bells begin 
To chime on Christmas morn: 

**Good news to men of childlike hearts— 
Our Saviour Christ is born !” 


What made the earth grow wondrous white 
This blessed Christmas Eve ? 

It was the spotless robe she wore, 
The purest to receive ;— 

Come down, O whiter peace of God! 
Our stainéd souls retrieve. 


Where is He that is born our King? 
Oh, not in Bethlehem now ; 

His star is every star that shines 
Where reverent love doth bow 

To bless His little ones with gifts— 
O Master, there art Thou! 


Now on the little children’s hearts 
Thy spell of meekness lay. 

Till all who see shall be constrained 
With joyful awe to say: 

*“*The Holy Child is in the house— 
Sure this is Christmas Day !” 

Come near us all, thou Christ of God! 
Thyself who wouldst not please, 

And teach us how to do the things 
We talk of on our knees, 

That life’s thorn-tree to-day may bloom 
With fragrant charities. 


Our Guest shall keep this day apart 
From all the common days, 

And for His sake the bairnies’ mirth 
Shall turn to gentle ways, 

Remembering that the Blessed Babe 
Is playing in their plays. 

And let us elder children run 
His errands every way, 

With smiles and deeds to warm and fill 
His kindred cast-away, 

Till all the saddest lanes shall know 
That this is Christmas Day. 

And so our feasting hearts shall keep 
The holy time alight, 

And at its close we'll pray to Him— 
(He makes the home so bright)— 

“* Dear Lord, stay with us through the year, 
Go not this Christmas night !’’ 
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THE WRONG STOCKING. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY, BY R. W. RAYMOND. 
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“IT hung them up on either side of the fire-place.”’ 


EARLY twe.ve at night, the children fast 
asleep, in their little room opening out of 
ours, and my wife and I sitting up to fill the 
stockings. Two boys, two stockings; two 

lots of presents of equal value. But, unfortunately, 
the harmony and pleasure of our preparations had 
been disturbed by a piece of “‘ original sin’’ on the part 
of Master Harry, who had got into one of his tantrums 
of passion that very afternoon, and broken some fur- 
niture, besides striking his twin-brother Ernest. It was 
on receiving a report of these proceedings, as I re- 
turned from business the day before Christmas, that I 
told the young rowdy in a general way that Santa Claus 
didn’t bring presents to boys that behaved like him; 
and now I was firmly insisting, against the meek ob- 
jections of my wife (who is a sweet little thing, without 
judgment, and never would get along with the chil- 
dren if they took a notion to disobey her as they do 
me)—firmly insisting, I say, that Harry needed a good 
lesson, and a good lesson he should have. Nothing 
must go into his stocking but a piece of charcoal and a 
bunch of rods. Ernest should have all his presents, of 
course; he was a good, gentle and affectionate boy; 
but those destined for Harry must be put away on the 
top shelf in the cupboard, till some future day, when 
he should deserve them. 

As I have said, my wife made objections. She is an 
ingenious woman, and she approached the subject some- 
what as follows: 

“We can’t keep these cakes on that shelf, Harry.” 
(My name is Harry too; and the boy is just like what I 
was at his age—which makes me determined that his 
temper shall be subdued before he grows up. It took 
me twenty years to conquer mine, and I mean to take 
the thing in the bud, with him.) 

‘Very well, then,” said I, ‘‘eat ’°em yourself, or give 
them to Ernest, or send them to the poor, or throw 
them away, or let the rats find them on the shelf. I 
don’t care what you do with any of the things—only 
don’t use them to reward a naughty child.” 

‘**Don’t you think it a very severe punishment, to de- 
stroy the boy’s Christmas pleasure? It comes but once 
a year, you know; and Harry has been looking for- 
ward to it for months.” « 

“The more careful he ought to have been not to 
throw it away by his unruly spirit. I tell you, the child 
is defiant still. When I said to him that he was a bad 
boy, and Santa Claus wouldn’t bring him anything, he 
stamped on the floor, and told me to my face he didn’t 
care.”’ 

‘But 1 think he does care,” timidly remarked my 
wife (who, in her soft way, has a remarkable ability for 
sticking to her subject), ‘*he cried a good deal to him- 
self in bed, although he turned his back to Ernest, and 
wouldn’t speak.” 

** Rather a meager repentance,” said I, ‘‘and it comes 
too late, besides. I tell you, he don’t deserve any 
presents.”’ 

‘“Do we give presents out of justice, or love?’ per- 
sisted my wife. ‘t And there is Ernest; it will spoil his 
Christmas, too, if his brother is unhappy.”’ 

‘*l am sorry for that; but I cannot help it: the inno- 
cent always suffer more or less with the guilty.” 

Just then we heard voices in the next room. The 
boys had waked up, and were talking in low tones, ‘I 
say, Ern,’’ whispered our little Hotspur, ‘‘there’s a 
light in the big room. I guess Santa Claus has come!”’ 

“We must lie perfectly still and not look at him,” 
replied Ernest; ‘he is filling up the stockings.”’ 

**Qh, dear!” said Harry, ‘‘and he will leave for me 
the switch and charcoal that he carries for bad boys. 
Let him, then; he may keep his old presents; what do 
I care?” 
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““Now don’t talk so,’’ replied Ernest’s sweet 
voice. ‘If you are sorry, perhaps he will give, 
you something after all. 

“T tell you, I won’t say I’m sorry, just to get 
something. That’s too mean. But I am sorry 
I hit you, Ern; that’s a fact. I say, let’s snuggle.” 

Thereupon there was some chuckling and rust- 
ling and suppressed laughter, with now and then 
a smothered exclamation—‘‘ Owtch! you tickle!”’ 
—and our two seven-year-olds went off to sleep, 
spoon-fashion. 

My wife gave me one of her looks, as much as 
to inquire what I thought of that. ‘ A touch of 
feeling,”’ said I, ‘‘ but transient, merely transient. 
What the boy wants is to have the sense of his 
sin deeply impressed upon him.” 

She had filled one stocking by this time; and 
the other lay empty across her knee. I took 
them both, and hung them up on either side of 
the fire-place, the full one nearest the boys’ room. 

‘“*Give me the labels to pin to them,” said I. She 
gave them to me, with trembling hand, and cried 
out with a sob, ‘‘Oh! don’t put a rod into Har- 
ry’s!”’ 

‘Well, I confess,’ said I, ‘‘ that does seem a lit- 
tle barbarous, on second thought. I was only 
meaning to comply with the legend, you know; 
not to indicate a whipping. I never whipped a 
child of mine, and Inever shall. Justice and 
moral suasion (firmly administered, my dear!) are 
quite sufficient for family government. Now, 
what’s the use of your crying? That doesn’t 
affect the argument in the least. I’m not a 
brute; you have only to convince me by reason— 
don’t try tears.”’ 

My wife is at heart a sensible woman; and 
when I spoke in this calm and reasonable tone, 
She quietly retired, only saying, ‘‘I hope you are 
right,’’ I pinned the labels hastily to the stockings 
and shortly after went to bed with u good conscierce. 

It was barely daylight, when I was waked by shouts 
of triumph and laughter from the next room. It had 
always been our custom to let the young ones jump out 
of bed whenever they liked, Christmas morning, cap- 
ture their respective stockings from the fire-place in 
our room, and return to the warm retreat with their 
booty; and my wife and I took great delight in watch- 
ing unseen their innocent wonderand joy. Thismorn- 
ing, the old habit was much stronger upon me than my 
recent recollections; I forgot entirely, for the moment, 
the little incident of family discipline, and, springing up, 
dressed myself hastily, not to lose the Christmas fun. 
My wife, in her morning-gown, was already watching 
the children through the crack of the door; and as I 
joined her, cast upon me a look of perplexity, grati- 
tude and happiness that puzzled mo strangely. ‘“‘ Ah!” 
said she, ‘you played me a cruel trick; but I am so 
glad!” 

‘“What do you mean?” saidl. “Now you needn’t 
make believe any longer, you stern parent,’’ she re- 
sponded playfully, ‘“‘look there!’’ Whereupon I posted 
myself behind her, to get a good view over her shoul- 
der through the crack of the door—in which position 
nothing was more naturally accidental than the gentle 
sliding of one arm around her waist, and a whisper of 
“‘Merry Christmas’’ in her ear, followed with another 
slight ceremony indicative of affection, but conducted 
with the minimum of resonance (just the least little 
smack) so as not to inform the 
children of our presence. After 
which preliminaries, [ peeped in- 
to the boys’ room. There they 
sat, waist-deep in billows of bed- 
clothes, Harry’s brown head and 
Ernest’s yellow one close together, 
and their eager eyes fixed on the 
stocking, out of the depths of 
which our naughty son was fishing 
treasures, with his nimble fingers 
for a hook, his whole arm for a 
line, and his bending body for a 
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the stocking again, and cried out, 
“There’s something hard in the. 
toe! It’s your turn now, Ern; you ° 
pull it out.”’ 

(I pause to remark, that the genuine handiwork of 
Santa Claus may be recognized in this: there is al- 
ways a treasure in the toe of the stocking, to be dis- 
covered, dug after, extricated, unrolled and rejoiced 
over, after everything else has been displayed. This is 
the last drop that makes the child’s cup of joy over- 
flow—the sweetest surprise of all.) 

The something hard proved to be a jack-knife, over 
which the boys set up a perfect war-whoop of mutual 
congratulation. By this time I realized that something 
was wrong. Harry was not getting his ‘‘ lesson’’ at all. 
A swift glance at the fire-place told me that the empty 


‘Hello! Ern, what’s 








ran to examine it, and found to my consternation that 
the label bore the name of good little Ernest! In the 
confusion of the domestic preparation (and discussion) 
of the night before, I had pinned the wrong names to 
the stockings, and “‘ the fat was all in the fire. Evi- 
dently my wife thought I had relented, or never 
meant to be severe, and that after she went to bed, I 
had blessed both the boys alike. I was just about to 
try by an explanation to straighten out matters, when 
she turned, with her finger on her lip, and beckoned 
me back to our observatory. 

The boys were sitting in the midst of their trophies, 
quiet from very fullness of joy. Suddenly Harry broke 
out: ‘‘Look here, Ern; I don’t want these things. 
Santa Claus has plenty of good children to give things 
to; he can’t waste them on naughty ones. You take 
them—and you'll let me play with them, won’t you? 
You always do, you know.” 

‘* Now, you mustn’t feel so, Harry,” said gentle Er- 
nest. ‘ Look here; I'll tell youa secret. Santa Claus 
brings them; but other folks help, or at least, they tell 
him what to fetch; and sometimes, I guess, when he 
says, ‘I won’t give anything to that naughty boy,’ 
they tease him till he says, ‘ Well, if you get the things, 
I’ll put them in the stocking.’ That must be the way, 
for I heard father say the other day, ‘I’ll get him a 
jack-knife; the boy is big enough to have a jackeknife’ ; 
and mother said, ‘ Well, and I'll get a ball; that’s a 
good thing for boys, though I never could see much fun 
in it myself.””. And then I went into the room, and 
both of them said ‘Sh—!’ But mother told somebody 
else that he might buy something for Santa Claus to 
give to you, and I shan’t tell you who it was; but he 
bought a pop-gun, and I ‘can’t think what has become 
of 24°99 

“That was you, you splendid, dear, good brother,” 
cried Harry, ‘and I’m never, never going to get angry 
with you again as longas I live. But I’ll tell you some- 
thing, somebody sent Santa Claus a little white slate for 
you, and what do you think? I found it in the top of 
my stocking—I know it was my stocking, you see, be- 
cause mother let me print my name on the paper, and 
said she would pin it to the stocking, so that Santa 
Claus shouldn’t make any mistakes—and wasn’t it fun- 
ny? He did make a mistake, after all, and stuck your 
slate right in the top of it. So I just hid it in my night- 
gown, to surprise you, and look a’ there! That’s a 
bully slate, Ern; it cost fifteen cents.” 

“Why, that’s your fifteen cents, Harry, that you 
saved up! Now that’s splendid—but, I say, you'll 
never get a sled, if you spend your money that way. 
You were going to get a sled, you know.” 

‘“‘Never you mind the sled,’’ replied Harry, a little 
embarrassed, ‘it takes too awful long to get sleds. I 
like slates, on the whole, ever so much prtter; and 
then you see, Ern, yesterday afternoon—you know— 
after that—you know—after I struck you—I just begged 
mother to let me go down to Murray’s for a minute, 
and she didn’t ask me any questions (mother always 
knows what a fellow means) and I made her promise 
she wouldn’t tell anybody, not even father—that is, not 
till after this morning—and I just legged it as tight as 
I could go, and got that slate, and mother gave it to 
Santa Claus—and—and—look here, Ern, you do forgive 
me, don’t you!” 


Ernest is no milk-sop, as his reply showed. ‘Of 


course,” said he, ‘‘a fellow ain’t going to hate his own 
brother. 


What if a fellow did strike a fellow, if he 





pole, 
“Hello! Ern, what’s this? It 
feels round! It is round!! It 
ain’t an orange!!! Here she 
comes!!! Hooray—look here—it’s 
a Batu!!! That’s bully; we want- 
ed a ball, didn’t we?” + 
‘“*Ves,”? chimed Ernest, ‘I like yy fi 
a ball better than anything. Two ({ vi 
can play at ball. It takes two.” (Wer 
Meanwhile Harry had picked up Ny ‘We 


) stocking at the farther side had not been removed, J 





this? Itfeels round! Itisround!! Itain’tan orange!!! Hereshe 
comes!!! Hooray—look here—it’s a BALL!!! 


| didn’t exactly mean to, and is realsorry ? But there’s 
no use talking of those things, Christmas day. Mother 
says everybody must be happy Christmas day.” 

‘““That’s so,” assented Harry as if a great weight 
were off his heart,—‘t but, 1 say, Ern, you’ve got a 
stocking, too, and you’ve forgot all about it! Now 
that’s just like you; you cared more for my stocking 
than you did for your own.” 

‘‘ Well, it was such fun,’”’ said Ernest, ‘‘and besides, 
I’ve got my slate. But Ill just scud out and get my 
stocking now. Say, is the floor cold?” 
= “Awful,” replied Harry, with a shiver of remem- 
brance, ‘‘you’d better put on your shoes.” 
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This delay was lucky forme. At the first allusion to 
that other stocking, I turned and saw that all the gifts 
intended for it were lying on the table still, where they 
hed been left the night before. Santa Claus himself, 
with forty million stockings, more or less, to fill in one 
night, don’t make better time than I did on that one; 
and I had just crammed the last package into it, and 
regained my place behind the door, when Ernest came 
in, clumping along in his untied shoes. We pounced 
on him from our hiding place with ‘‘ A Merry Christ- 
mas,” at which Harry rushed in and “ caught ys” with 
his swift greeting. The other stocking was carried in 
festive procession back to the boys’ room; and four 
heads, instead of two, were knocked joyfully together 
over its contents. Harry was a little inclined to be si- 
lent in my presence at first, but he soon forgot himself, 
and great was his glee when out of the leg of Ernest’s 
stocking came his pop-gun! 

“Santa Claus made such a funny mistake, didn’t 
he?” cried the merry voices. 

My wife looked one of her looks at me. On the 
whole, it was very good of her not to allude (as she 
never has done since) to my blunder in family govern- 
ment. She only said, ‘Yes, it was a funny mistake; 
but it is all right now.”’ 

Of course I think my first plan was the right one, 
though I spoiled it by my carelessness about the 
labels. But, circumstances having put it beyond my 
power to carry it out consistently, and the children 
being so very jolly, and my wife so perfectly charming, 
Iam resolved not to disturb the universal pleasure by 
any remnant of parental sternness. (To be candid, I 
forgot all about it, and it only occurred to me after 
breakfast, during a furious game of ball with the boys, 
that I had better make this resolution.) 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Harry has disappeared for an hour, and his mother 
comes to me with a folded paper, saying, “This is 
a letter, from a little boy who thought he could better 
write than speak what he had to say.”” The letter was 
printed (in very good style, too, I must say. I had no 
idea the boy could do so well. His mother says she 
taught him at odd times). It runs as follows: 

* Dear Sir. Tamverry sorry for everything and Favill 
try tobe good. Tthank you verry much for my ball it is 
a bully ball if Tam nauty agan, pleas show me this let- 
er. Your respectfully Henry Clay Hopkins.”’ 

That wife of mine, with tears of pleasure -in her 
gentle eyes, and a touch of sweet mischief at the cor- 
ner of her mouth, says, ‘Is there any answer?’” “God 
bless you, my Garling,”’ says I (and shall say the same 
as long as I live), ‘‘and bless the boys your love is edu- 
cating. I trust Harry has received a good lesson; but 
I know I have. You have converted me to the Christ- 
mas plan of full and free forgiveness.”’ 

Is it not Curist’s plan?” says she. 





AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. A. E BARR. 


N most parts of England the Christmas celebra- 
tion begins on St. Thomas’ day. FEivergreens for 
the decoration of houses are cut on this festival, and 
elerical charities distributed. Toward night every 
kitchen looks like a sylvan bower, and the bustle of 
preparation produces the first relaxation of househokd 
law and order. Laurel, holly, and mistletoe are the 
favorite plants, but mistletoe is generally’ rigorously 
excluded from churches. The significance of “the 
mistletoe bough” is well understood in America, but in 
England the girl kissed under it has a berry from its 
branches given her for good luck; and when all the 
berries are pulled are pulled the privilege ceases. 

The bringing home and lighting of the Yule Log on 
Christmas Eve is one of the most important ceremonies 
of the festivai. To be orthodox, it must be of ash 
wood, and the pulling of it home with songs and mirth 

as the special and eagerly coveted honor of the boys 
and girls in each household. Let any one try to imag- 
ine the streets of the villages full of parties of wildly 
joyous children, whose noisy fun was not only tolerated, 
but universally joined in and encouraged. In my re- 
mempbrance, every one who met a Yule log either raised 
the hat or bowed to it. Once within the house, every- 
one in the family sat down on it. It was then lifted 
with clean washed hands to its place on the hearth, and 
kindled in silence from a brand of the previous year’s 
log kept for that purpose. If a squinting or a bare- 
footed person came into the house while it was burn- 
ing, it was considered an evil omen, and if it went out 
during the night, this was a still worse one. 

)/The Wassail Bowl, though peculiarly sacred to New 
Year’s Eve, war@also to be drunk on Christmas 
Eve. It could be made of costliest wine or of simple 
home-brewed, but it must be highly spiced and sweet- 
ened, and on no account destitute of roasted apples, 
the presence of which gives it its name of ‘Lamb's 
Wool.” The Scotch substitute, much to their own sa- 
tisfaction, the well-known “het pint.” The Wassali 
Cup is called the “loving cup” at the Lord Mayor’s 
table; he drinks first of it, and then passes it around, 
with good wishes, to a!l the guests. In the apple coun- 
ties of England the Wassail Cup is still carried into the 
orchards and a little poured at the root of every tree 
im erder to procure a fruitful season. Twenty-seven 


years ago I witnessed this ceremony in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. In this county they eat to the Wassail 
Bowla dish called Frumenty, composed of creed wheat, 
boiled with milk, sugar, currants and spices. 


- 


but the caroling, which is the chief glory of Christmas 
morn, is essentially Christian. Many years ago I spent 
a Christmas in the cathedral city of Ripon, and I shall 
never forget the strange, wild music which filled the 
clear, frosty air between midnight and dawning. Up 
the still, stately garden of the Deanery came the sweet 
and simple strains of that beautiful old carol (inex- 
pressibly dear to the peasant heart of England): 
‘*T saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 

It moved my heart with wonder and delight. Isat up 
and listened, finding its thirteen verses all too short. I 
had never heard it before, I have never heard it since, 
but still there rings in my memory, like a chime of 
bells, these lines of it: 
** And all the angels in heaven shall sing 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
* And all the souls on earth shall sing 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
* And all the bells on earth shall ring 

On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


Another old carol which I heard in the Isle of Man has 
the same haunting charm. Across the gulf which 
nearly thirty years has dug, I hear the echo of these 
lines: 

* And for the saving of our souls he died upon the cross, 

We never can do for Jesus Christ what he has done for us.” 
It may be an old-fashioned taste in me, but I really do 
think modern Sunday-School carols a very poor sub- 
stitute for the quaint heart-songs of our fathers. 

There were many dishes peculiar to Christmas, most 
of which retain their significance to this day. The 
boar’s head is, however, now only a tradition preserved 
by Queen’s College, Oxford. For the honor anciently 
paid to it, two reasons are assigned. One ascribes it to 
an anti-Judaical spirit; another says it was to comme- 
morate the exploit of an early student of Oxford, who, 
walking one day in Shotover Forest, reading a treatise 
of Aristotle, was attacked by a boar, open-mouthed. 
He thrust the parchment down the boar’s throat, and 
so choked the savage with the sage. The latter reason, 
however, would not account for the universal custom 
of eating brawn, or pork boiled extremely tender, 
then highly seasoned and pressed into a shape. In 
Elizabeth’s reign (and much later) brawn and Malmsey 
wine was the Christmas breakfast. When the French 
took Calais they found in it a great deal of brawn. 
Concluding it to be some dainty they baked, boiled‘ 
and fried it, but found it impracticable. Some 
monks discovered the secret of eating it; they de- 
clared it to be fish, and added it to their fast-day 
viands. In olden times the peacock stood next to the 
boar’s head in point of honor. It was stuffed with 
sweet herbs and basted with yolks of eggs; or else 
made into a pie. In the latter form, Shakespeare seems 
to have been familiar with it, for he makes Justice 
Shallow swear “ by cock and pie.” - 

Mince pies and plum puddings, from their Oriental 
ingredients, are supposed to refer to the offerings of 
the wise men. They were once made in the shape of 
& manger. They were regarded by the Puritans as 
idolatrous, and the eating of them was a religious test. 
Sandys says that when John Bunyan was in jail, and 
distressed for a meal, he would not eatthem. Stripped 
of their objectionable form and mystic meaning they 
do not now disagree with the most rigid Presbyterian. 
But pies were by no means confined to mincemeat. I 
have seen in Yorkshire immense pies with ‘raised 
erusts,”’ containing turkeys, chickens, and such num- 
‘bers of small birds that the fabulous pie of ‘“ four-and- 
twenty blackbirds” was quite eclipsed by reality. Tur- 
keys in the south, and geese in the north are the stan- 
dard dishes. The goose, however, takes precedence in 
point of antiquity, for turkeys were unknown until the 
16th century. These are all exceptional dishes. Christ- 
mas includes every good thing. On every kitchen 
table may be seen roast beef, sweet bread and cheese 
and plenty of strong ale, and to these viands the poor- 
est are welcome. 

The great display of cakes and confectionery is re- 
served fomTwelfth Night, a festival which has retained 
the affeetion of the great mass of Englishmen in spite 
of customs and canons. And though John Knox 
thought he had banished Christmas from Scotland, he 
only transferred it to Twelfth Night, or New Year. I 
think there are more superstitions connected with this 
day than any other im the calendar. No one will lend 
anything, and in many counties they will not suffer 
fife or iron to be taken out of the house. In Lincoln 
dnd Norfolk it is customary for every person in a fa- 
mily ‘to bring something into the house before any- 
thing goes out; and they have a proverb, ‘* Take out, 
then take in, bad lack will begin; but, take in, then 
take out, good luck will come about.’’ In the Isle of 
Man they will not eyen throw out ashes,or dirty water 
on this day, and it would be considered an unpardona- 
ble wrong to sweep the house from the hearth to the 
door. On the first of January the broom must work 
from the door to the hearth, or the New Year will be 
an unhappy one. “~ 

The reign of the mummers who have had the free- 
dom of all houses during Christmas week, ends on New 
Year’s day. Twenty years ago, ‘St. George and the 
Dragon,” the “King of Egypt and the Fair Sabra,” 
‘Father Christmas and the Doctor,’’ were as much a 
part of Christmas in the North of England as the Yule 
log or mince pies. The play as I then saw it differed in 
no- respect from the one acted before Henry V. in A.D. 
1416; and, old as this makes it, itis but a variation of 





} All these ceremonies have evidentiv 2 Pagan origin, | 





tise. still .oldex, Mysteries.”” In some interior villages 





it retains its ground at the present day. It would be 
tedious to notice customs which have purely a local 
significance, but there is one common in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland well worthy of general adoption. 
After the sermon on Christmas morning, the clergy- 
man wishes all present ‘‘a happy Christmas and God’s 
blessing on it’’—then all the people rise and say a very 
heartfelt ‘‘ Amen,” after which the benediction dis- 
misses them. Men come and go, nations rise and fall, 
the ‘‘ promise of his coming” is delayed—but yet once 
a year Christmas renews it, and gives us a foretaste of 
the love and joy of the milennium. ‘ Go,’’ then, “your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions unto them for whom nothing is prepared: for this 
day is holy unto the Lord.” 








A CHINESE CONVERT. 


BY JULIUS A. PALMER, JR. 


S the time of New Year approaches, I am re- 

minded of San Francisco and my Chinese friends. 
How diligently they are now writing from right to 
left, up and down, the pages of their rice-paper books. 
How quickly the nimble fingers trace out with India 
ink and hair pencil half a score of the characters, 
which look so intricate to Circassian eyes. With the 
old year, all accounts must be balanced, and every cus- 
tomer’s page be clean for the anticipated business of 
another twelve-month. Unhappy he who cannot thus 
wipe out the old year’s debts; his credit suffers more 
than the merchant’s among us when his house is an- 
nounced as ‘“‘ suspended.” 

But not of Chinese New Year, or of merchandise 
would I now write, but rather of one of my Mongolian 
friends. 

Poor little Chay Wan! Not this year does he wear 
the name of the best book-keeper on Dupont Street. 
In vain for him this year are issued the red cards of 
invitation, and he partakes not of his neighbor’s good 
cheer. 

His own store, (the Chinese live and carry on busi- 
ness in the same building) was always arranged at New 
Year’s with something of Circassian taste. The basket 
of fruit (before the shrine of the Highest) would have 
done honor to Delmonico’s table, and his reception of 
his friends of our color was in a private office, more 
after the usual European style. Chay Wan had learned 
English in the family of Judge Prevour, a San Francis- 
can of French extraction; hence his superior cultiva- 
tion. 

I became acquainted with him as a Sunday-school 
scholar. As these schools were then conducted, at 
least in the Howard Presbyterian (the late Rev. Dr. 
Scudder’s) Church, they were merely educational. 
Reading, ciphering, geography and the kindred stu- 
dies were prosecuted, rather than biblical lore or re- 
vealed religion. Chay Wan was proficient in the first- 
mentioned branches. I thought it more important for 
him to learn of the fall of man, than to understand the 
proper pronunciation of Minnesota, or even of Massa- 
chusetts. So I began with him on the creation. He 
read it with evident interest, with occasional questions 
of historic import, yet seemed not at all surprised at 
this narration of the birth of the Universe. Then came 
the story of the Fall, in which, as there was a serpent 

“all same dragon,’? remarked my pupil), Chay Wan 
exhibited quite a tragic concern. Thus we had read 
the three chapters of Genesis, regarded by Christians as 
the history of a world’s weal and woe. 

Then I proceeded to draw the moral, to speak of our 
days of innocence and our present corruption, but it 
was like drawing the same inferences from the story of 
Ancient Rome. As our account of the origin of the 
world, in distinction from that of other nations, Chay 
Wan enjoyed listening to it, and was too polite to ques- 
tion its authenticity, but that it could be in any way 
connected with himself or his sins never once seemed 
to enter his thoughts. us 

* Fis sins!’ Why, he had no conception of what we 
understand by that term. 

‘‘Suppose I take you money, buy you goods; no pay; 
that sins?”’ 

“Yes, but—’’ But what? with a New England edu- 
sation I was at a loss with this my first pagan pupil. 
An intelligent man, too, he was; never agdin will I 
wonder, at Monthly Concert, why the foreign statistics 
are so small. 

“ Any want of conformity to, or transgression of—’’. 
“The corruption of his whole nature.’’ ‘‘ Actual trans- 
gressions which proceed—’’. All these familiar phrases 
ran through my head, very much as they once did when 
I learned my Catechism, yet I was still speechless. 

At last I essayed an explanation, so clumsy I will not 
repeat it, especially as it was a useless waste of words. 
My pupil could readily understand that if he did 
wrong, it was reprehensible; he could not see any sin 
in the temptation to do wrong. Nay, I really believe 
he was unconscious of any sugh ever-present inclina- 
tion in his own heart as is consistent with the “sinful- 
ness of that estate whereinto man fell.”’” A new 
thought struck me. I would have him read the histo- 
ries of the greatest and best of Bible characters. As 
he found how Jacob deceived his aged father, how the 
father of the faithful lied about his wife, how David 
fell into grievous sin, I trusted he would see that there 
must be in humanity some “want of original righte- 
ousness,’’ Which prevented such men from living per- 
fect lives. I accordingly dwelt on the fact that they 


were men beloved of God, while I extenuated nothing 
of the heinousness of their crimes. 
To my dismay, a new dilemma arose ; 
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“Suppose so baud, what for God love him? What 
kind of God he?” 

Another pang of despair at my heart. Another vow, 
never again to quarrel with foreign missionary reports, 
Yet, in the question, there was aray of hope. ‘ What 
kind of God he?” How could I answer this inquiry? 
Mow, but by referring to the human manifestation of 
the love of the Father? 

I closed the Old Testament and opened the New; 
and read it, not in regular sequence, but by means of se- 
lected chapters, making coutinuous history of the One 
who was before Abraham. 

“White man’s Confucius,’ remarked Chay Wan, as 
he read the Sermon on the Mount. I had sent out my 
forlorn hope. I trembled lest it, too, should be of no 
avail. Being familiar with Dr. Legge’s translation of 
the works of Confucius, I was too well persuaded of the 
sinilarity between some of the maxims of that philoso- 
pher and the verses of Scripture, to contradict my 
pupil. 

But while the basis of Confucianism is self-improve- 
ment, and, consequently, refined selfishness, not such 
was the Gospel of the Teacher of Judea. So I drew the 
attention of my friend Chay Wan to the aggressive 
philanthropy of Christianity; to what it did for the 
sick, the suffering and the sinful in the days of Christ; 
to what it was doing to-day. This was news to my 
pupil, the good news the angels sang at the birth in 
Bethlehem. His intelligent countenance brightened 
up With new animation; his brilliant black eyes snap- 
ped with a most expressive interest in the theme. 
Then came the mournful story of the betrayal and cru- 
cifixion. THe read it with intense eagerness. Finally, 
when (it seemed to me) he had comprehended te mis- 
sion of Christ, and its apparent failure as a worldly 
scheme, he looked up and said: “I like to love such 

» man.” Then, in my poor way, I explained to him that 
He was the image of the Christian’s God; that His 
death in the body and ascension on high was to show 
us the way to Himself; that by loving Him here and 
doing as He did, we should be fit to live with Him after 
death. a 

There Was not much theology in such explanation, 
but there was all the catechumen could comprehend. 
in fact, there was but one part on which he had seized. 
* Do like him,” he repeated to himself, and half-aloud. 
“Yes, said I, ‘when you know Chinaman sick, in 
trouble, in debt, or doing very bad, you try to help him, 
and make him better.” 

This seemed to give a new purpose of life to Chay 
Wan, and [had brilliant hopes for his future success 
among his countrymen. One day I missed him from 
his desk at the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s Office 
(where he was employed as a translator, although still 
in business). I called at his store, and was shown into 
a darkened room. ‘‘Now no time to do like him,” 
were his first words, in tones of disappointment. Then 
I told him that the neglect of past opportunity was a 
feature of what I had tried to explain to him as sin. 

“Then now no live with him,’’ was his unhappy ex- 
elamation. And so the necessity of forgiveness was 
brought home to the heart of my Chinese scholar. 
Then I said that the perfect life and obedience of the 
Redeemer had made atonement for all our short-com- 
ings and neglect; that if we believed in Him, and had 
a full purpose **to do like Him,’’ He would receive us 
as Hisown. The first of these truths he hardly seemed 
to understand; upon the latter, he founded all his 
hope. So he passed away. And although a Chinese 
funeral was held over the casket, food buried with the 
body, and pieces of paper strewn along its way to the 
grave, yet [ have faith to believe that the little light of 
the Gospel which can be comprehended by such minds 
as that of Chay Wan, will shine into perfect day at the 
resurrection of the just. 





A VOICE FROM CHICAGO. 

TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Dear Brethren: 
rPNHE great interests at stake, and the peculiar ur- 

gency of our needs, constrain us to make this 
further appeal to your Christian liberality. The time 
that has elapsed since the fire has shown our calamity 
to be greater than was at first supposed. It is now the 
conviction of all who have knowledge of our condition, 
that to meet our immediate necessities there is required 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars. Accord- 
ingly, at a recent meeting of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Union, a body representing every department of | 
our work, it was unanimously agreed to make instant 
and special efforts toward the securing of that sum. 

In response to the Circular of October 27th, not far 
from three thousand dollars have been received, and 
very timely relief has thereby been afforded. For this 
we return most hearty thanks. The amount, however, 
has proved so inadequate that we now desire to renew 
the former appeal, and to secure a more general codp- 
eration for the objects therein proposed. 

One great encouragement te this step is the fact that 
the reeent National Council at Oberlin adopted a reso- 
lution in which our cause was urgently recommended 
to the sympathy and aid of the whole sisterhood of 
Congregational Churches. Since then, leading breth- 
ren, East and West, ave also expressed themselves to 
the same effect. 

In order, therefore, to secure concurrent and effective 





action we suggest that the last Sabbath of the present 
month, DecemDer 31st, be made a day of special collec- 
tions by ali churcres that have not previously contrib- | 


| 


those supplying pulpits, to aid us by soliciting dona- 
tions on that day. Since the issue of the former circu- 
lar the Advance has been provided for. All contribu- 
tions will therefore go to the Churches and the Semina- 
ry, and it is the privilege of any church or individual 
contributing to specify the direction in which the gift 
shall be applied. The Committee, charged with the 
receipt and proper application of the funds, consists of 
Col. C. G. Hammond. 8. M. Moore, Esq., and Judge 8. 
B. Gookins. 

Allow us in closing brieily to recapitulate the grounds 
on which the urgency of this appeal rests: 

1. The New England Church, with its mission, the 
Lincoln Park Chapel, is in ruins. Such complete de- 
vastation of sanctuary, homes, and places of business, 
is without parallel in the history of Christian churches. 
Yet, in the reconstruction of the burnt district, it is of 
vital importance that through the New England 
Church, a numerous and struggling community have 
a sanctuary in which the privileges of worship shall be 
as nearly free as the liberality of Christian friends can 
make them. In the rebuilding of the city the New 
England Church must be rebuilt for Christ. 

2. The Chicago Theological Seminary is in financial 
distress. Many of the friends who have hitherto sus- 
tained it are crippled or in utterruin. A carefully- 
prepared statement made recently by the Treasurer 
attests the fact that its General Fund, whose income 
xan alone be applied to current expenses, has already 
been over-drawn some twenty-five thousand dollars, 


It would be fatal imprudence to allow this indebted- 


ness to accumulate further. Yet how can such a result 
be avoided except by assistance from you? Bear in 
mind also that never before was there such need of the 
Seminary’s utmost efficiency. The field is white for 
the harvest. By aid from abroad, and only by such 
aid, can the Seminary accomplish its great work. 

3. Those of our churches whose sanctuaries were not 
consumed are carrying burdens such as never before 
rested upon the churches of any city of our land. The 
strongest of our circle make no appeal for aid, yet they 
are taxed to the utmost to sustain their own life and 
efficiency. Others are so injured that they cannot pos- 
sibly sustain themselves without help, although they 
are among the most devoted and truly successful of our 


churehes. The cause cannot afford to let them go 
down. The salvation of hundreds of immortal souls 


pleads against such a possible result. 

Such, dear brethren, is the urgency and greatness of 
our need. We know the multitude of the demands 
upon your liberality, yet we entreat you to consider 
whether the imperiled interests of Christ’s kingdom at 
this point do not justly claim pre-eminent regard. It 
is not too much to say that upon the maintenance of 
the Congregational churches and Seminary in Chicago 
depends, in a large measure, the prosperity of Congre- 
gationalism in the West; and with you we unite in the 
further belief that upon the maintenance of the Con- 
gregational faith and polity depend the highest inter- 
ests of the Master’s kingdom. It is therefore in Christ’s 
name, and for Christ’s cause, that we plead. 

Yours, in the best of bonds, 
K. P. Goopwin, -astor of First Church. 
L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, N. England 
EK. F. WIL1itAms, Tabernacle 
Com. of Cong. Union, Chicago. 
Chicago, Dec. 15, 1871. 
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A WEEK IN QUARANTINE AT THE 
- PIRALUS (GREECE). 
BY A ROVING AMERICAN. 


HE spring season had set in at Grand Cairo, 
when the vague unrest, which so often seizes 
upon idlers at that period, prompted change of place 
and scene to myself, and to a friend, an old traveling 
companion, sojourning with me. 

As his missionary duties called him to Athens, he 
suggested that we should go together ; and the sugges- 
tion was no sooner made than adopted. 
after we were tossing, like india-rubber balls, on the 
short chopping waves of the blue Mediterranean, on 
the deck of one of the Austrian Lloyd’s steamers, 
bound for Smyrna. 

We had on board this steamer the motley human 
freight peculiar to that locality and to that line of 
vessels, much affected by the Levantines and natives, 
who avoid the English and French steamers, which are 
not so well adapted to their peculiar habits or to their 
purses. 


The deck on the Austrian steamers is divided in two | 
halves; upon one of which the first-class passengers | 


walk or sit during the voyage, protected by an awn- 


ing. ra : ; 
The other half of the deck is cOnverted into a kind 


of coop for human fowl, closely covered over with | 


canvas, with two divisions, one for the males, the 
other for the females—and here the Egytians, Syrians, 
and Turks, and all that motley mass of nationalities 
we term natives, are huddled together, to eat, drink, 
smoke and sleep during the voyage—no other aecom- 
modation being afforded them save the privilege of cook- 
ing their messes in the cook’s galley. A most curious 
picture do those coops present to the eye of the travel- 
er as, huddled together in this narrow space, their 
inmates arrest his senses of sight, smell, and hearing— 
a perfect babel of sounds arising from the mixed na- 
tionalities—and the pungent smell of fruits and vege- 
tables, blended with the penetrating odors of strong 


A few days | 


: 
| his eyes witness scenes unpictured yet either by pen or 
pencil. 

| Of course the higher class of Turks, Egyptians, or 
| Syrians disdain such accommodations, either for them 

selves or hareems—appropriating first-class berths— 
but the lower orders, including the women, pack 
themselves in under canvas like herrings in a keg. 

There you see the Turk, sullen, stolid, and silent, 
easily distinguishable from the lively and noisy Arab 
the Frenchman of the East. Huddled alongside these 
you see the swarthy Syrian, with his Jewishfeatures, 
the round-faced sleek Armenian, and the Ravah Gre 
with clear-cut profile, like that on an uae ae 
lion. , 

Small sympathy or affection is there between these 
races, or between any of them and the native African 
with his jet black skin and rolling eyes, who also adds 
pungency to these odors of “ Araby the blest,” in 
which, as a Common atmosphere, a Mare involved and 
enveloped. Yet there is neither space nor opportunity 
allowed for quarrel or collision between them, and they 
consort together for the time amicably enough. In a 
country where every man wears some weapon, and 
‘“where law secures not life,” among the savage or 
half savage disciples of the Prophet—as a precau- 
tionary measure every man is searched as he comes on 
board the steamer and his arms taken away from him, 
to be carefully locked up and restored to him as he 
steps ashore after the voyage. Hence the only offen- 
sive weapons left them are those which nature gave: 
and as the Oriental never uses them in his quarrels, save 
his tongue, not much personal damage can be done 
when dissensions, as is constantly the case, arise between 
the discordant nationalities stowed away so closely 
together, and surrounded by almost every species o1 
discomfort. This motley group of Turks, Armenians 
and Rayahs, or native Christians, spent the day chiefly 
in eating, smoking, and sleeping,—drinking not being 
an Eastern amusement,—variegated with gambling, to 
which they are passionately addicted, and squabbling: 
with each other. 

In the women’s pen the scene was indescribable, 
though their amusements were much the same, ex- 
cluding the gambling, but including the smoking, and 
the shrillness and continuity of their squabbling 
argued ill for the comfort of the masters who owned 
—literally owned, for they had purchased—these 
“houris.”” Of their beauty we could not ,udge, for 
bales of silk and woolen stuff huddled together and 
sprawling in ungraceful attitudes where space allowed, 
exhibiting very sturdy limbs, was what chiefly met the 
eye. 

Eastern propricty rendered the veil concealing the 
face imperative, especially under the watchful eyes of 
their proprietors so close at hand, and when chance or 
coquetry did display a countenance it was usually 1 
moon-faced one of the order that pleases the Oriental 
more than his Western brother. , 

The cabin passengers were chiefly Greek and Syrian 
merchants, men as keen ina trade as any Wall Sircet 
or Pearl Street can boast, and who thought and talked 
more of piasters than of aught less prosaic and practi- 
eal. = 

The trip to Smyrna is a short one, and we reached 
that ancient city at sunrise on a beautiful morning, 
and as ‘distance lends enchantment to the view,” 
were much struck by the picturesque appearance of 
this semi-Oriental city—“‘Giaour Ismir,” or Tfidel 
Smyrna, as the true believers have long styled Jit, 
where mosque and minaret jostle against Christian 
church in the air, as Moslem and Chris- 
tian do in its narrow, dirty, and crooked streets: and 
whose busy and bustling wharves (for the Kast) indi- 
eate Infidel activity and energy, as their decay anc 
dirt do the presence of Eastern apathy and indolence 

Smyrna has been too often and too well described to 
require any notice here, and we remained in it onk 
long enough to catch the first vessel of the Austrian 
lines which sailed for Syra and Athens, boats in al 
respects similar in arrangement, though not in size to 
| that which had conveyed us to Symrua. If the mod 
ernSmyrniotes, in imitation of the Greeks, erected aliar. 
to their familiar divinities, Sinyrna surely should ereci 
one to the Fig, for if, to-day, is the tutelary and pre 
siding genius over its hearths and homes. ‘In the 
name of the Prophet, Figs!’? Could nowhere be more 
appropriately proclaimed as a watchword than in this 
city, where that savory fruit exercises so great a con- 
trol over its industry, 2nd so much enriches a people 
too lazy to cultivate any esculent demanding mucl 
care or trouble. The preparation of the dried fig and 
its exportation seem to the stranger the chief aim, 
| object, and pursuit of the Smyrniote, male and fem 
If they do much clse it is not visible to the eye in this 
place, whose people may literally be said to sit under 
their own fig-trees. : 

Over the blue Mediterranean, now smooth and placid 
i asalake, on whose mirror-like surface our boat left a 

rippling furrow in her wake, like that caused by the 

passage of a canoe over a tranquil mere, we sped on. 


~ 


steeples 





As we neared the Pirzeus, the port of Athens, and our 
| steamer, passing through the narrow entrance to the 
Bay of Valanius, entered into the beautiful basin which 
forms 2 semicircle alinost as lovely and more poetic 
than the far-famed Bay of Naples, our excitement rose 
to fever pitch. There is no better guide-book to these 
classic localities than Byron’s poems, which are as ac- 
curate in the topographical features as in the pic- 
torial fidelity of their descriptions, and involuntarily 
those wonderful descriptions rose to our memories apd 


uled; and we carn stly appeal to all pastors, and td all | cheese and stale tobacco, assailing his nostrils, while | to our lips: 
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** No breath of wa break the wave 

That rolls beneath the Athenian’s grave, 

That tomb which gleaming from the cliff 

First greets the homeward veering skiff ; 

High o’er the land he saved in vain— 

When shall such hero live again ?” 
we murmured, and looking up, lo! as in the descrip- 
tion, the white tombstone of Themistocles, seeming 
still to kcep watch and ward over the land which liv- 
ing he loved so well, if in vain—rose on the cliff, sharp- 
ly defined against-the clear blue sky of Attica. And 
as when Byron saw it, again there was “‘no breath of 
air to break the wave,” and aSabbath stillness of earth, 
sea and sky hallowed that lonely tomb, fit sentinel for 
a land whose richest possession is in the graves of her 
dead chiidren. We glided slowly into the vicinity of a 
small island, on which was a solitary wooden house, 
with no apparent inhabitants, and here our anchor 
fell, instead of our boat’s gliding to the wharves of the 
Pireus, if the sandy shore might be so termed, on 
which we saw moving in the distance a crowd of 
figures, apparently female, from the costume, which 
presented the appearance of an exaggerated bloomer 


“Why do we not go in?’ I inquired of our Austrian 


commandant. He shrugged his shoulders, depressed 
the corncrs of his thumbs, and, pointing to the island, 
briefly responded, ‘‘ Ecco la Quarantina!”’ 

The blood froze in my veins, through which it had 
been rushing in mad gallop for an hour past, as this 
ominous sound, “‘Quarantina,” fell upon my startled 
ear; for no voyager is there who knows the Levant and 
its ways, but has had frequent cause to curse that “in- 
stitution’’—sole survivor of the ancient plagues of 
Egypt, and more dire than the rest of them. ‘‘Quaran- 
tina!’? echoed I, contemptuously, ‘you do not mean to 
say that we, coming from a port where there was no 
infectious disease, and without one sick person on 
board, are to be imprisoned on that island for a week 
or more?” * 

“Signor,” responded my captain, resignedly, light- 
ing a cigarette and blowing a cloud through his nos- 
trils, “What your Excellenza says is just, but I fear 
the Greek authorities will nevertheless condemn you to 
quarantine, in which case I shall not stop at the Pirzeus, 
but proceed on my journey, taking or leaving my pas- 
sengers, as they prefer.” 

“But, in heaven’s name, why should they quaran- 
tme us?’ again I queried. 

“For two reasons, Excellenza: it pays the quaran- 
tine officers as well as many of the citizens to do so; 
and secondly, it shows:authority, and of all things, the 
Greek government loves to display its authority over 
seaman, and this is one of igs rare chances. So resign 
yourself to a week at least of what you call imprison- 
ment, for I fear it is inevitable.”’ 

The capitane was prophetic. There boarded us with 
much state and ceremony the Health Officers, arrayed 
in Greek costume, and with enlarged fez-cap conceal- 
ing their noble brows, who condemned us to seven 
days’ isolation and imprisonment before our skirts were 
made clean enough of contagion—supposed to exist at 
Smyrna—to brush against the voluminous skirts of the 
men of Greece. In vain did the other passenger and 
I, backed by our stanch capitane, in French, Italian 
and broken Greek, remonstrate and protest against 
the justice of our sentence and adjure all the saints 
in the calendar in proof of the perfect health of the 
ports we had touched at. The Health Officers were 
inflexible and deaf to our agonized entreaties. I had 
one card in reserve and I played it. It had chanced 
that I, in an official capacity, had, shortly before, 
been enabled to do a signal service to the Greek 
colony in Egypt, for which I had received thanks and 
a decoration from King Otho, and was ranked among 
the Philhellenes in red letters. I took aside the chief 
Health Officer and made known my identity, and 
proved it. His demonstrations of affection were al- 
most overpowering—he embraced me, he kissed me on 
both cheeks, he kissed the hem of my robe (or coat- 
tail), and went through such a pantomime as to attract 
the attention of his colleagues, who, in turn, also em- 
braced me, and rubbed their bristly mustaches against 
my averted face, and were as demonstrative as he had 
been. 

But here it ended. With protestations and gesticu- 
lations, they swore they would do anything on earth 
for such a Philhellene as I had proved myself—any- 
thing—except relieve me from—Quarantine! 





THE ONE SPIRIT. 
BY TIIOMAS K. BEECHER. 


HE “elders and messengers” of the churches 
gathered at Oberlin evidently had a good time, a 
refreshing timo, 2 genuine Christian time. Not to have 
been with them is a loss which any Christian minister 
may well regret. 

The council illustrated a unity higher than was given 
them to express in their constitution. They were 
quickened and inspired by the Holy Spirit himself. 
They gcve most labor to the least valuable part of their 
work,—the constitution,— as if Christian unity could 
be based on carefully worded sentences. 

That there ore thousands of Christian churches in the 
land whoare for all practical purposes im agreement, isa 
blessed fact. ‘he problem has been not so much to 
perfect this agreement as to declare it. Truly Chris- 
tian people are conscious of unity already; but in ad- 
dition to this they are secking for some statement of 
this unity, which may stand among them as a shining 

“~~ 


argument for hope and thanksgiving. This statement 
the council sought for, but did not find. 

When hundreds of men meet to organize a permanent 
body that shall express their unity, they naturally look 
around them on their own level to find what politicians 
call a platform, what Churchmen call a symbol, or 
creed,—a judicious putting together of words, in pre- 
paring which the chief anxiety is to say nothing that 
any one can object to. The plan of organization must 
be made loose, roomy and on many sides shapeless, 
so as not to chafe or irritate any of the angles or ex- 
crescences of the body that is about to be compacted. 
Platform-making for churches or parties is, therefore, 
a difficult job so long as the men look about them on 
their own level only. 

But there is an estate called ‘“‘the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace”’; that is to say, a certain shape- 
liness into which differing men may come who perfect- 
ly believe in the power and indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. They will come into that shape, but will not 
shape themselves. That it is impossible to render this 
subtle, spiritual and divine Agent into propositional 
forms, and print him, and interline him with amend- 
ments, and fix him so as to satisfy the provincialisms 
that always clash in great conciliar bodies, is evidence 
that He alone is competent to fuse these differences 
and bring to pass a catholic unity. 

Our natural—may I be pardoned if I say childish ?— 
addiction to words in constitutions and by-laws, is, of 
course, to be expected. But it is like the anxiety of 
some young chemist, who having learned that pure 
sulphur crystallizes in ‘‘ oblique rhombic prisms,”’ and 
alum in ‘ regular octohedrons,” an@ common salt in 
‘ eubes’’—having learned these facts from books of 
chemistry “ infallible and sufficient,” should begin his 
own experiments upon these substances by declaring 
first his faith in a certain book called Graham’s Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, a standard work. He next, having 
provided in liquid form these three familiar substances, 
extracts from his standard guide the sentences that tell 
how they ought to crystallize. And while every atom 
is yearning toward every other atom, he keeps stirring 
them with assiduity, lest they get together wrong 
through ignorance of the “‘ infallible rule.””, But when 
at last he has written out accurately the law of their 
erystallizings, and has set each vessel upon its verbal 
platform, then he is at rest and satisfied that the crys- 
tals are all right, not so much because they come to- 
gether according to the law of a beauty-loving God, as 
because they agree with the sentences he has copied for 
their guidance from a very true book. 

It seems to me clear that there was an assembling of 
truly Christian men at Oberlin, and that they agreed 
in ascribing to the Holy Scriptures a very high value. 
But, after protracted discussion, they proclaimed 
rather more than they will be able to prove as to this 
precious book. They said that the churches :— 

‘** Agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient 
and only infallible rule of faith and practice; their interpreta- 
tion thereof being in substantial accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly called Evangelical, 
held in our own churches from the early times, and sufficiently 
set forth by former General Councils.” 

They doubtless found comfort in the consciousness 
that their deliberations were begun and carried on in 
subordination to the printed Bible. 

Nevertheless, the unity of that council, its freedom, 
its differences, and its genuine and substantial benefits, 
are, in my judgment, rather to be credited to the Holy 
Spirit that was present with them in answer to repeat- 
ed prayer, than to any carefully weighted declarations 
of agreement in faith, polity, or work. 

I must be allowed to doubt that the council really 
thought the Scriptures a ‘sufficient’? rule; for the 
council itself made haste to append to this declara- 
tion a statement as to which of several interpreta- 
tions of Scripture is the true one. The council meant 
to say that the Scriptures when interpreted evangeli- 
cally are a sufficient rule. 

I doubt, also, that the council really believed that 
the Scriptures are the “only” rule. For the Scriptures 
themselves testify that the Comforter when he is come 
shall teach us all things. And the Lord bade his disci- 
ples tarry at Jerusalem until they should receive this 
power from on high. 

Children fancy that a tree gets all its growth and 
strength from the roots that lay hold of the soil. The 
observant man soon discovers, however, that the leaves 
fluttering in the sunlight absorb from the invisible at- 
mosphere round about them nine-tenths of all the 
woody fiber which year by year girds the trunk with a 
new strength. So of this Oberlin council, and for that 
matter all councils of Christian men that have come 
together to make platforms or dogmatize. The people 
round about suppose that the good work is done mainly 
at the lower end ofthe council where the members are 
rooting themselves in words and solid propositions. 
But the spiritually-minded, and the angels, taas watch 
men’s doings with hope and help and sympathy, are 
able to see right easily that the lifting up of holy hands 
in prayer, without wrath or doubting, receives, when 

warmed by the sunshine of God’s love, a strength of 
fiber straight from that subtle, divine presence that we 
call the Holy Ghost. And while the roots are holding 
fast to the form of sound words, the real unity and 
strength of the body is the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

I may be allowed, I trust without offense, therefore, 
to express the wish that somewhere in the organic 
platform adopted by this council this central fact of 
all live Christian organization had found expression. 
The Christian churches of the United States are = so 
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much agreed in ‘doctrine, polity, and work,” as they 
are in a sense of necessity which can be satisfied only 
by asking and receiving the Holy Spirit. In the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, the Holy Ghost stands antecedent, and the 
catholic church consequent. ‘I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the holy catholic church, and the communion 
of saints!”’ 

The Roman Catholic Church illustrates the utmost 
that can be accomplished toward a visible unity of 
Christian churches by the help of verbal statements 
and conciliar decrees. And she, to save her boasted 
unity as a church, is this day sitting apart from men 
among the tombs of her dead, reading with dim eyes 
her sacred legends, and crooning the while her little 
chant of infallibility; while the church of God goes 
marching by live men among the living, to fullfil the 
purposes of him who proclaimed iong, long ago,—I will 
put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts. I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people. 

The Congregational churches of the United States 
seeking to realize unity by verbal statements of agree- 
ment in dogma and polity and work, can never sur- 
pass the ghastly greatness of Rome. That experiment 
has been sufficiently tried. 

What the times now demand is the reassertion of the 
old, old truth that branches may be united to the vine; 
that Christians may be joined to Christ; that we are 
one and all reprobate except Christ be in us:—not 
merely the reassertion of these things as being stated 
in Scripture, but the reassertion of them being to-day 
experienced, Scripture or no Scripture. 

Any man distrusting and denying himself and long- 
ing for guidance, as a lost child in the wilderness longs 
for help, and asking it of God, will receive—we know 
not whence he cometh nor whither he goeth—will re- 
ceive a divine, personal inspiration and guidance. All 
such will recognize each other, perhaps by intellectual 
agreement, probably by spiritual affinity. One hun- 
dred or three hundred such will come together and 
crystallize. 

If men wish to organize anything fit to be called 
Christian, let them hear again the word of Jesus and 
tarry in Jerusalem (or Oberlin) until they be endued 
with power from on high. Separating from such a 
blessed assembly, the members will go everywhere 
declaring, We have found the communion of saints— 
which is indeed the testimony of many of the elders 
and messengers returning from Oberlin; but instead of 
naming as the bond of union the Holy Scriptures, they 
will name with reverent gratitude the Holy Ghost. 

Christians are never more estranged than when they 
stand together on the Bible tostrive about interpreta- 
tions. On the other hand, good men come near each 
other and to God when they quit quoting proof-texts 
and begin to pray. 

That the Holy Scriptures are profitable needs no re- 
assertion. But the author is more than the book. He 
has not forsaken his churches. The body of each be- 
liever is his temple. To glorify the Church, or to 
glorify the Bible, is equal error. Use the Church, and 
use the Bible. But let praise, and glory, and thanks- 
giving ascend from every true church of Christ to God, 
and to himonly. Here is unity. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE POWER OF LOVE. 
Frmay Eventne, Dec. 15, 1871. 


OHN MILTON, evidently referring to the ex- 
pression of the apostle, ‘‘ When I am weak, then 
am I strong,’ uses the phrase, The invincible might of 
weakness. The tendency of men to use force—first the 
lower forms of force, and then the forceful passions— 
is a matter of observation, to any one who thinks at all 
on such subjects. Men feel that they make progress in 
life by the exertion of their physical powers, by energy, 
by enterprise, by perseverance, by practical efficiency. 
And so they do, where they are dealing with matter. 
If you are a merchant you must. Mere good disposi- 
tions do not make good bargains; and mere kindly 
feelings do not make good mechanics. Neither do 
gentleness and forbearance and patience produce any 
impression in the way of thrift directly. When you 
are dealing with physical qualities, you must use physi- 
eal wisdom, and there must be adaptations of experi- 
ence to that particular province. But we do not stop 
to make the proper discrimination when we make the 
transition to acting upon the minds of our fellow-men, 
from acting upon matter and its organizations. And 
so we attempt to carry our purposes one with another. 
We organize, and undertake to conduct our life, still, 
on the principle of exerting force. 

But here Christianity comes in to teach us to work 
by weakness, or that which looks likeit. A man would 
naturally attempt to govern men with a stern and em- 
phatic voice. Christianity would say, ‘‘No; speak 
quietly, speak gently, speak sweetly.”” The natural 
man would attempt to have his way among men by his 
sovereignty and his authority. Christianity says, ‘‘ Be 
courteous to all men. Be condescending. You your- 
self, condescend to men of low estate.”’ The natural 








man says, ‘The principle of justice ought to organize 
society. Christianity says, ‘‘ Sympathy should do it, love 
should do it, for love is more just than justice.”’ 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection) Nos. 212, 791. 771. 
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This isa principle which is not very much in esteem 
among men; and yet, now and then we see a person 
with a sweet, radiant face—one of those persons with 
white faces that shine, not by nature, but by grace— 
ruling all the household, and all the neighborhood, and 
never seeming to attempt to rule except by the pure 
force of the goodness that is in him—ruling just as the 
summer is ruled, not by storms but by warmth, by 
genial influences. And when we see aspecimen of that 
kind we say, ‘‘That is perfect, that is beautiful, that is 
divine.”’ But except when we see it in others, how sel- 
dom do we feel that that is the pattern after which our 
life should be fashioned! It is by the power of 
sympathy, and gentleness, and humility, and self- 
denial, and condescension; itis by sinking yourself and 
magnifying others, that you are to exert force, and it is 
these things that give you strength among your fellow 
men. 

It is easier, I think, to persuade a thousand people to 
believe in the doctrine of the Trinity; it is easier to 
take a thousand people through all the intricacies of 
the old forensic view of the atonement; it is easier to 
indoctrinate men in the whole of the Calvinistic scheme 
—the five points of Calvinism; it is easier to take them 
through the whole routine of technical theology, than 
to ground them in this one truth, that the law of force 
is the law of kindness—first, middle, and last, kindness. 

Our impulse is to press matters, first outwardly, and 
then, as the next higher step, we press them passion- 
ately. And we organize so as to compel men with se- 
verities. There are very few who feel that every single 
step in life, taken when we are dealing with the sen- 
tient souls of our fellow men, is better taken when we 
take it in the gentleness of love, than when we take it 
by any form of rude force. There are very few who 
feel that you are to be kind to the erring; kind to 
those who offend you; kind to those that persecute 
you, that despitefully use you, and hate you; kind to 
those who would send you to hell if they could. There 
are very few who feel that youare to be kind all the 
time, and that you shonld make no progress but that 
which you can make by kindness and gentleness, and 
that itis anti-Christian to slap and pinch, and knock, 
and pierce, and hurt, and annoy. How hard it is to get 
this into men’s minds! ‘ 

Well, here I sit, talking as though I were penetrated 
with this feeling; and yet it may be that the first thing 
I do to-morrow morning will be to overthrow my whole 
doctrine, by severely judging some fellow-man who has 
done wrong, and speaking harshly of him, and justify- 
ing myself by saying, ‘‘ Well, he deserves it.” 

I go among good men, and I see some who teach me a 
lesson every time I meet them. Their patience is my 
master. Their forbearance is my model. Their sweetness 
is my despair. I see some persons who I think have 
the mind and will of Christ. They are full of benevo- 

lence and goodness. Their influence upon men is that 
which can only be produced by kindness. There are a 
great many others who are good in the main, who in 
the main live right, who have a very high ideal of life, 
but into whom you can hardly beat the thought that it 
is not their province to smite somewhere, or sometime, 
or somehow; that kindness is ‘the disposition which 
every man should forever carry, and that it is by the 
continuous force of goodness, well applied, and inces- 
santly applied, that you are to make your way among 


men. 

The beauty of it is that when it is done, and where it 
is done, it is invariably consistent with truth-speaking. 
Was there ever anybody in this world that spoke the 
truth more fully than a mother toa little child? When 
was there ever in speaking the truth love more tender 
and more gentle than a mother’s whose eyes are full of 
tears when the child’s are dry, in speaking the truth to 
the child? This spirit of kindness and gentleness is not 
inconsistent with justice, for love is the highest justice 
in the universe. God is just because he loves. A God 
without love (if you can conceive of such a God) is a 
God of infinite injustice. Is there anything on earth 
more just than that which we see in some men who 
mingle love with their justice? I think that some of 
the sect of Quakers are our models in this regard. I 
have seen in that sect venerable, beneficent, large- 
hearted men and women who certainly were the most 
fearless of speech, the plainest spoken, the most true 
of speech, and the justest in their discriminations, of 
any people that I ever knew. When they came and 
called you by name, and told you what they had to say, 
you could not butthankthem. There was aradiance of 
kindness, a fullness of sympathy, manifested by them 
which you could not but admire and commend. Some- 
times they had to be painfully just to you; but forever 
their influence on you was as sweet as incense. Their 
truth-speaking to you was hard to bear; and yet it was 
so tempered with love that it was as balm to your soul. 
And do yousuppose that you could ever gather together 
in any neighborhood, in a city, twenty families who 
were full of that spirit, ana who lived inaccordance with 
it all the time, without their attracting observation, and 
exerting an influence for good outside of themselves? 
Such a community might well be called the Love 
Church. We see the Church of Divine Rest, the Church 
of Divine Unity, and churches of a great many names; 
and why might there not be a Church of Divine Love 
Made Human, in which incessantly, not in theory, but 
in actual life, everything should be governed by the 
tenderest, and sweetest, and truest, and justest love? 
Do not you suppose that the disclosure of Christ’s 
Spirit ina community would be more powerfully felt 
than any other influence in the church or out of it? 

Most people think that when we speak of love and 
kindness, We mean mere indifference; that we mean a 





benevolence which is mere moonshine: that we mean 
a religion which is thin and unfructifying; that we 
mean an amiableness which is without force. No, that 
is not what we mean. The love which was in Christ 


Jesus, which wrought in the councils of heaven, which: 


brought the Son of God to earth, and which bore him 
through his human experience, and led him into Geth- 
semane, and from Gethsemane to Calvary, and from 
Calvary to Bethany, and from Bethany, by his ascen- 
sion, back to heaven, where he now holds matter by the 
right hand of universal power—that love is replete 
with force, and is edged with truth, and is radiant with 
justice, and is itself supernal. It is glorious in heaven, 
and full of wonderful blessedness on earth. And when 
we are disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall 
know it by this, that we love our fellow men, and that 
our hearts go out, not only to those who are good, but 
to those who are bad; and more to those who are bad 
than to those who are good, that we may love them out 
of their imperfections, and make them like the sons of 
God. 

You know that animals almost invariably fight each 
other when they first meet. If you bring a new dog 
into the neighborhood, every old dog has to smell him, 
and bark at him, and bite him. And so it is with 
the beasts of the forests. And we seem to have risen 
out of their nature, according to the doctrines of Dar- 
winism. We want to bite first, and afterward havea 
good time. 

I noticed it to-day (and I guess this will explain where 
I got my subject for to-night) as an editor—not in the 
editorial corps about me, but in myself. When one 
examines a book, or an article, or a paragraph, how 
continually the tendency is to cut and hit! We call it, 
sometimes, incisive criticism—a periphrasis for masking 
the devil’s work! When we have to do with the actions 
of men, the inclination incessantly is to come down on 
them, and say that they ought to be dealt with in this 
way or that way—especially if they are persons who 
are on the side which is opposed to us. There is a con- 
stant tendency to suspicion, or some suggestion that is 
not amiable. 

Now, to be able to look at everybody without dis- 
guising the truth, to be able to see things in their true 
light, but to be able to see them in such a large spirit 
of true human sympathy that you wish everybody 
well—that though they do wrong you wish them =A. 
and wish they might be taught to do better; to be able 
to bear and forbear with men, and to be just, especially 
toward those who have no chance to speak for them- 
selves—toward the absent; to be able to be justin your 
thoughts, and never to severely judge your fellow men 
in that silent court where we arraign people without 
witnesses, and examine them, and try them, and form 
our judgments of them; to beable atall times and un- 
der all circumstances to exercise a feeling of sympathy 
and love toward men—that is hard. It may be easy to 
you, but it is hard for me; and there some other folks 
that I see in the world whom it is hard for, too. 








_ Publie Opinion. 








THE SCAFFOLD AND HOME MISSIONS. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune.] 


AST Friday, the day made sacred by Christian 
custom to legal murders, the citizens of Cam- 
den, N. J., enjoyed the sensation—rare, we believe, to 
them—of a hanging. The story of the murderer is a 
text which preaches its own sermon, and for that rea- 
son, horrible as are its details, we commend them to the 
consideration of our readers. The Ware family con- 
sisted of father, mother, children, and the father’s 
mistress ; and the glimpse we have of their daily do- 
mestic life reveals a depth of obscenity, vileness, and 
barbarism beside which travelers’ pictures of the 
family relations of naked Africans are actually a de- 
cent and civilized relief. These Wares, men 
and women, Christian teachers would tell us, are 
not descendants of either swine or monkeys, but hold 
each of them an immortal spirit which can be made a 
noble actor in this life and a fit denizen of heaven. 
But what are the facts? If there were any such chance 
for them they knew nothing of it. If there were any 
Absolute Power, who with a touch could fill their lives 
of guzzling and fighting and debauchery with cleanli- 
ness and pure affections, nobody had told them of Him; 
Christ was to them simply a name to add zest and relish 
to an oath ; they could not read of him, or of any life 
outside of their own daily limit of work or drunken 
idleness. There are inexorable bars about some human 
lives, compared to which the pens or cages of the beast 
are but trivial barriers. The home in which this igno- 
rance and heathenism was to be found was not in Bar- 
bary or Patagonia, but in a pleasant New Jersey vil- 
lage, full of churches, half-way between New York 
and Philadelphia, who send their annual thousands to 
the cause of foreign missions. Nobody interfered with 
their normal brutality, however, until one brute killed 
the other, and was promptly sentenced to death by 
Christian law; then the efforts made to draw from him 
a confession of his faith in Christ and hope of heaven 
would be ludicrous if under the circumstances they 
were not terrible. Ware, however, stolidly refused to 
add another to the list of triumphant gallows saints. 
‘*T don’t believe in Jesus,’’ he said, quietly ; ‘* I don’t 
know anything abouthim.” . . ° 
His cell was crowded with clergymen «°.: young 
men of the Christian Association ; some zealous mis- 
sionary wrote a letter in his wife’s name, urging him to 
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repent, and sent him the pious fraud ; but he listened 
with obdurate indifference ; good men, old and young, 
went with him to the scaffold, urging him with tears to 
give some sign of hope in Christ; the very Sheriff, 
horror-struck at his duty of sending an unrepentant 
soul to its judgment before God, took his hand after 
the rope was on his neck and the world was hid from 
his eyes for ever, and asked for some sign that he 
looked to Jesus. But Ware shook his head, and so 
went to meet God whom he did not know and could 
not trust. In his confession he says: ‘If I had ever re- 
ceived half the attention before I got into this cage 
that I have since, I never would have been here.’’ We 
do not know whether the Christian men about him 
understood his meaning, or whether, as one Friday 
after another celebrates the crucifixion of the Naza- 
rene by this kind of work, any of us remember that 
there is a Judge who looks behind the trial and the 
murder and utters the sentence, as of old: ‘‘ The voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth against thee from the 


ground.” 

\ HEN a man pursues one object steadily 
through many long years, and triumphs at 

last, his fixed purpose and indomitable will command 

our respect. Especially is this the case if the selfish- 

ness of his aim is kept subordinate to any great public 

or national good. 

We may pardon, therefore, the somewhat exultant 
tone in which Victor Emmanuel recently addressed his 
Italian Parliament assembled in the new capital. 
“The great work,” he said, ‘‘to the accomplishment of 
which I have devoted my life, is now happily complet- 
ed.” Ifhe had done nothing more; if his career should 
now close, the King of Italy has made himself a name 
that will live in history, and be conspicuous on the roll 
of illustrious men. He has been instrumental in re- 
storing unity to Italy, welding its fragments into a 
single nation, and giving it its old historical capital on 
the Seven Hills of Rome. 

Revolutions like this do not go backward. Victor 
Emmanuel might be driven from Rome to-day by the 
combined forces of Roman Catholic Europe, but the 
Pope could not be permanently replaced in the pos- 
session of the temporal power. The fond ideal of Rome 
as the capital of a united Italy, which in all the pro- 


VICTOR EMMANUEL IN ROME. 
[From the N. Y. Evangelist.) , 


jects of Victor Emmanuel has, for the past quarter of a 


century, been as a star in the East, can never perish 
from the hearts of Italians, and while it survives, no 
Jesuit art can turn back the shadow on the dial of 
Papal history. Medixvalism is dead. Rome may still 
be haunted by its ghost, but it can no longer be molded 
by its living power. 








MONTHLIES FOR JANUARY. 


VALUE OF STORM-SIGNALS. 
(From Our New Port-Storm-Signals.—in Lippincott’s.} 


\ 7 HEN the lamented Fitzroy of England first 
began the display of storm-warnings on the 
tempestuous shores of Great Britain, the class of un- 
educated mariners, the old salts who had never exam- 
ined a barometer, and scarcely knew how to take an 
observation at sea, were disposed to make light of the 
cautionary signals. But they soon discovered their er- 
ror, andina year their opinion underwent a decided 
change. In 1864 it was found in England that fifty per 
cent., at least, of all the storm-warnings haa proved 
correct, and in 1865 that seventy-three per cent. had 
been fully verified. In France, during the years 1865- 
66, out of one hundred warnings sent, seventy-one 
were realized the first year, and seventy-six in the sec- 
ond year; and out of one hundred storms which oc- 
curred, eighty-nine were signaled during the first win- 
ter, and ninety-four during the second. In 1866, an in- 
terrogatory addressed by the London Board of Trade 
to various harbor-masters, chambers of commerce, and 
mercantile societies on the more exposed coasts of 
England, elicited a large number of replies, which, 
with a single exception, strongly commended the 
signals for ‘their growing correctness,” as‘: the 
means of saving lives and property to an immense 
extent,” as “very generally appreciated,’ and ‘ be- 
coming more reliable and relied on by shippers.’’ The 
North German Seewarte, in a lete report, mentions 
that out of thirty storm-warnings hoisted at Hamburg, 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight (". ¢., about ninety-four 
per cent. !) were correct. The New York Herald lately 
said, in an editorial, ‘‘ the most disastrous cyclones, 
especially those of last August and September, were 
predicted with marvelous precision from Washington, 
and our daily weather-forecasts very seldom fail to ex- 
press the general atmospheric conditions, and usualy 
fore-announce the changes to within an hour or two of 
their occurrence.”’ yy, 

In all ages of the world signals have been called into 
extensive requisition by civilized nations. The red flag 
flying over the Roman Consul’s tent was, we are told 
by Plutarch, the Roman signal for the beginning of the 
great battle of Cann. But the red flag of the ancients 
is to be henceforth utilized in one of those grand arts 
of Peace, who “ hath her triumphs no less renowned 
than War’s.”” As the danger-warning of the Chief 
Signal Officer, flying in sight of hundreds of cautious 
seamen in many exposed and storm-swept, po.*ts and 
harbors, it will be an unmistakable signz. chat Sciervce 
has joined battle with the fierce elements of nature—the 
storm, the tornado, and the all-crushing and fiendish 
hurricane—and proclaim that it cannot stay the deadly 
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meteor, it can teach man the fire-sprinkled path of its 
gyration and advance, and thus enable him to elude its 
fury. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
(From the Galaxy—Justin McCarthy.) 
E is a tall, thin personage, some sixty-two years 
of age. His face is bloodless—pale as a ghost, 
one might say. He is so thin as to look almost cadaver- 
ous. The outlines of the face are handsome and digni- 
fied. There is much of courtly grace and refinement 
about the bearing and gestures of this pale, weak, and 
wasted man. He wears a long robe of violet silk, with 
some kind of dark cape or collar, and has a massive 
gold chain round his neck, holding attached to it a 
great gold cross. There is a certain nervous quivering 
about his eyes and lips, but otherwise he is perfectly 
collected and master of the occasion. His voiceis thin, 
but wonderfully clear and penetrating. It is heard all 
through this great hall—a moment ago so noisy, Now so 
silent. The words fall with a slow, quiet force, like 
drops of water. Whatever your opinion may be, you 
cannot choose but listen; and, indeed, you want only 
to listen and see. For this is the foremost man in the 
Catholic Church of England. Thisisthe Cardinal Gran- 
dison of Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair’’—Dr. Henry Edward Man- 
ning, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, suc- 
cessor in that office of the late Cardinal Wiseman, 

It is no wonder that the Irishmen at the meeting are 
enthusiastic about Archbishop Manning. An English- 
man of Englishmen, with no drop of Irish blood in his 
veins, he is more Hibernian than the Hibernians them- 
selvesin his sympathies with Ireland. A man of social 
position, of old family, of the highest education and the 
most refined instincts, he would leave the Catholic no- 
bleman at any time to go down to his Irish teetotalers 
at the East End of London. He firmly believes that 
the salvation of England is yet to be accomplished 
through the influence of that religious devotion which is 
at the bottom of the Irish nature, and which some of us 
call superstition. He loves his own country dearly, 
but turns away from her present condition of indus- 
trial prosperity to the days before the Reformation, 
when yet saints trod the English soil. ‘‘In England 
there has been no saint since the Reformation,”’ he said 
the other day, in sad, sweet tones, to one of wholly 
different opinions, who listened with a mingling of 
amazement and reverence. No views that I have ever 
heard put into living words embodied to anything like 
the same extent the full claims and pretentions of Ul- 
tramontanism. It is quite wonderful to sit and listen. 
One cannot but be impressed by the sweetness, the 
thoughtfulness, the dignity, I had almost said the sanc- 
tity, of the man who thus pours forth, with a manner full 
of the most tranquil conviction, opinions which pro- 
claim all modern progress a failure, and glorify the 
Roman priest or the Irish peasant as the true herald 
and repository of light, liberty, and regeneration toa 
sinking and degraded world. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
(From Harper’s—G. W. Curtis.) 


HE capitol is the superb and conclusive argu- 
ment against a removal of the seat of govern- 
ment. Itis one of the most imposing buildings in the 
world. Indeed, there is none for great national pur- 
poses to be compared with it. Vast sums of money, 
however, have been squandered upon it. It is the 
monument of a thousand shameless jobs. It is a mira- 
cle of wasted space and inconvenience. Incongruity 
and tastelessness and absurdity abound in it. But as 
you drive over the heights, miles away from the city, 
that marvelous dome is still the most impressive and 
beautiful object that you see; and as you stand at night 
in front of the Capitol, when the moon is full, looking 
at the fagade of either end, you feel the truth of the 
poet’s lines, 
“Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone.” 

The unblemished whiteness of the building is strik- 
ing. It sparkles in the moon. Yet in the fullest sun- 
shine it is never glaring to the distant eye. The neigh- 
borhood of Washington is so picturesquely rolling that 
the dome is constantly set in the finest landscape con- 
ditions. Its effect is like that of the grandest natural 
object—a mountain or the sea; and it gives a character 
to the entire landscape which would otherwise be 
wanting. The associations of the city are modern and 
political; but every great work of plastic art that 
touches the imagination belongs to the common realm 
of poetry. On some soft, rich October day, when the 
warmth of the sun is ripe, not crude, sweet as the 
juices of the fruits it mellows, drive to the cemetery on 
Georgetown Heights, a beautiful and sunny city of the 
dead. Then, pushing out upon the Rockville pike, you 
will see the Potomac Valley to the eft and the shining 
line of the stream, and further round toward your 
right, as you turn, tne Capitol. Turning at a certain 
point sharply to the left, and winding round along a 
narrow road, just upon the verge of the hill as you be- 
gin to descend, stop and look. : 

On such a day, in such a light and air, all things are 
beautiful. But here, on this rough road, among these 
untilled fields, this land of whose romance even Haw- 
thorne despaired, you suddenly see at the same moment 
two of the most memorable views which your memory 
will bring back from Europe or from all historic and 
romantic lands. What magic spell inthralls you—for 
you see at once the dome of St. Peter’s from the Villa 
Doria, and the towered castle of Chillon upon the Lake 
of Geneva! It is the Capitol dome, with the long white 


line of the building itself, and the pile of the George- 








town College, which from this point seems to stand 
upon the edge of the Potomac, that broadens, appar- 
ently land-locked, into a placid and gleaming lake. It 
is a view which adds to the charm of the American 
landse:pe the fascination of romantic and historic 
suggestion. It is one of the pictures which memory 
never loses, which gives us, in a certain sense, all the 
beauty with none of the sadness of the scenes which 
it recalls. 


Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 
Sermons by W. H.H. Murray. 














Park Street Pulpit. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 
(Second Notice.) One cannot always determine the 

weight of a thing correctly by taking it once in the 
hand. A good deal depends on what he has been lift- 
ing just before he took it up. Just before we opened 
Mr. Murray’s sermons, we had been exercising our 
muscles with some heavy weights (the solid discourses 
of Dr. Fitch), and the writings of the Park Street 
preacher seemed lighter than they appear to us on fuller 
consideration. We wrote the notice of them which 
appeared in the Christian Union of Dec. 13, while we 
were under this first impression. Second thought con- 
vinced us that we had been somewhat hasty, and un- 
just to Mr. Murray ; and we attempted to modify our 
review accordingly, but the printers had been too 
quick for us. We shall not now review the book de 
novo; but we wish to qualify the severity of the stric- 
tures which some of its cruder passages provoked. 
There is not a little good and vigorous writing in it, 
measured even by a purely literary standard. There 
runs through the whole of it a directness and dashing 
earnestness that can hardly fail to give it practical 
power. Above all,we gladly recognize that on the great 
moral issues and reformatory movements of the time, 
Mr. Murray is working in the right direction and with 
hearty earnestness. Differ with him as we may on 
points of taste, or literary methods, it is impossible not 
to feel that he is fighting heartily and effectively in the 
good cause. We believe that, at present, certainly, his 
greatest strength is as a preacher rather than as a 
writer. Yet we recognize not only the right aim 
of these discourses, but that they have merits 
which adapt them to reach a large class of men 
for good; and that the very defects which im- 
pair their permanent value, will, in some cases, increase 
their temporary effectiveness. Whatthose defects are, 
in our judgment, we have indicated before. There is 
too much that is sensational, in the bad sense of the 
word; too great straining after effect, at the expense 
not only of taste, but of the highest truth. There is 
too much that tickles the palate, but will not upon di- 
gestion yield nutriment for heart or brain. More 
thought, more care, patience to dig deeper founda- 
tions, it seems to us, would greatly have improved the 
book. These defects we regret, for they are suited to 
prevent the real and excellent service which Mr. Mur- 
ray is doing for practical Christianity from being as 
great asit might be. That he is doing such good ser- 
vice is a fact which we cordially recognize. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Child Iafe. A Collection of Poems. Edited by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. With Illustrations. (James R. Os- 
good &Co.) This little work, either veritably com- 
piled by the venerable poet whose name it bears or by 
somebody who is endowed with similar taste and sen- 
sibility, and put forth, as it is, with all the mechanical 
attractions for which the Boston house is famous, is one 
of the most excellent and attractive books of the sea- 
son. It may truthfully be said, there is not a vulgar or 
unworthy selection in the volume, albeit the compiler 
seems to have as imperfect an idea of classification as 
might be expected of one who is unmethodical by very 
virtue of his calling. To arrange a collection of juve- 
nile poems under the heads of Infency; Out of Doors; 
Legendary; Pictures; Fancies and Memories; Miscel- 
laneous, and Hymns, is to set at naught every princi- 
ple of analysis, though it is certainly “‘ one better’ than 
to include them all under the head of General Jumble. 
But this is a matter of minor importance, and does not 
touch the intrinsic character of the book, which, to 
our thinking, is very near perfection. 


Songs of the Spirit. Hymns of Prayer and Praise to 
God, the Holy Ghost. Edited by the Right Reverend 
William Henry Odenheimer, D.D., and Frederic M. 
Bird. (New York: Anson D. F, Randolph & Co.) This 
Collection of Hymns to the Holy Spirit finds its origin in 
an utterance of the Episcopal Bishop of iNew Jersey, in 
a pastoral charge wiich set forth the duty of Chris- 
tians, in these times, to make special reeognition, in all 
their devotions, of the Third Person in the Trinity. 
The poetry of all lands and all ages has been thor- 
oughly rausacked and unsparingly drawn upon, to 
furnish this interesting anthology, which is conse- 
quently not merely a storehouse of lyric treasures, but 
a contribution to the history of doctrine as well. The 
work is, in every respect, beautifully executed and 
forms a worthy ornament either for the center-table 
or the shelf of the library. gy ao 

The Oakhurst Iibrary: comprising vakhurst, and 
Laurence Liston, Jr., by M. L. R.S., and Fables for 
Little Folks, by Leal. (New York: Dewitt C. Lent & Co.) 
These three pretty little books are included in one 
“unrary” on some principle which we cannot divine, 


travel, far older in style and far less bewitching in 
fancy than the third, which is a charming collection 
of short fables calculated to bewitch and not too pal- 
pably (though for that reason none the less really) edify 
young children. The motto on the title-page: 
“Each tale contains a moral, and no doubt 
You all have wit enough to find them out.” 
gives pleasant assurance of the absence of “‘ set preach- 
ing”’ in the book, which its contents pleasantly confirm. 


Visit of St. Nicholas, Tilustrated by Thomas Nast. 
Yankee Doodle. Hey Diddle Diddle. Rip Van Winkle.) 
(New York: McLoughlin Bros.) These are four nur- 
sery books of the ‘*‘ Aunt Louisa” series, full of illustra- 
tions. To say of the first that Mr. Nast has illustrated 
it, is to say, of course, that the pictures are good. Of 
the second we do not think quite so well, though very 
likely the little people will relish the doggerel history 
of the United States, and laugh at Yankee Doodle’s 
funny clothes; but the third and fourth charmed us as 
much as we hope they will certain ‘‘ young persons” at 
Christmas time. The pictures in Hey Diddle Diddle 
rival the best of Warner’s London books (of ‘Aunt 
Louisa’’ series also,)and Rip Van Winkle is interesting 
as indicating Joe Jefferson in his famous réle. 


The Story of the Fountain. By William Cullen 
Bryant. Illustrated. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
A bonne bouche of literature and of mechanic and 
esthetic art! A poem of Bryant, every line of which 
is an inspiration to the pencil and the brain, set forth 
pictorially on exquisite tinted paper by the Fenns, the 
Howses, the Lintons, and all that sort—what “ Una- 
bridged”? may furnish, in number and quality, the ex- 
pletives demanded by the occasion? Any rational 
being who will look at the initial cut (from the pencil 
of Harry Fenn and the graver of Harley), where the 
sage and bard is represented sub tcgmina fagi, in the 
very act of catching the divine impulse from the foun- . 
tain that flows at his feet, will buy the volume incon- 
tinently for that alone. 


Dogs and their Doings. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, 
B.A. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This is a beau- 
tiful quarto, richly bound, containing anecdotes of 
dogs, printed on tinted paper, and illustrated by 
wood cuts, which if they were taken out and bound up 
alone would make a Christmas present fit for a young 
prince. To the many “fanciers” of the faithful animal 
to whose interests this volume is devoted, and to all 
boys, who are the natural allies, offensive and defen- 
sive of dogs, so imposing a monument to their claims 
on human affection and respect will possess an irresisti- 
ble attraction. 


Songs of the Heart. (New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co.) This is the third volume of a gift-book series in 
which the Messrs. Scribner are re-issuing their collec- 
tion of “Folk Songs.’”’ All the poems and illustrations 
which made the original volume so complete and ele- 
gant are found in the separate collections, together © 
with new selections, both literary and artistic. Heart 
Songs is, as the title implies, made up of poems having 
more or less reference to the grand passion, and among 
them, no one can deny, some of the finest poetry in the 
language is to be found. The series will be complete 
when “Songs of Nature” are published, which we un- 
derstand will be next year. ' 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. 
Vol. I. 1812-1842. (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.) 
What more appropriate book, for a Christmas present, 
than this first and attractive life of the great father of 
Christmas Stories to some one of his numerous admirers 
and lovers! We have had no time to examine the 
volume, but we know that Forster was the next friend, 
and the executor, of the great novelist, and that this is 
to be the biography for which all the world is looking. 
We can see, too, at a glance, how well the American 
publisher has discharged his portion of the work, and 
we unhesitatingly commend the new Life of Dickens 
to the public. 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) This 
new “‘Idyl of the King”’ has its place, historically, 
immediately before Guinevere. Poetically, we fear, 
it belongs at the end of the list. Neither the theme, 
nor its treatment are pleasant, though of course there 
are many noble lines and a few grand passages, which 
have the true Tennyson ring. The best are the descrip- 
tion of the storming of a robber-castle, and the few 
lines which picture Isolt, the Queen, awaiting Tristram 
in her tower. But as a whole, this is a dreary idyl. The 
illustrations are but so-so. The knight’s coat-of-mail, 
in the frontispiece, looks very like tar and feathers. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul Du Chaillu. 
(New York: -Harper & Brothers). Bound in blue, and 
covered with gilded pictures pf African scenery. Du 
Chaillu’s new book is admirably adapted to catch the 
eye of adventure-loving boyhood. Its pages relate— 
with what proportion of truth it is perhaps inexpedient 
to inquire—how Paul led an expedition to Ashango 
land and actually made friends with the dwarfish 
tribes that inhabit the great African plateau. The 
book is full of wild life, and will doubtless be popular 
as have been the author’s previous works. 


Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.) After “Little Women” and 
“Tittle Men,” even. Aunt Jo’s scraps will be eagerly 
sought after by the young public she so delights to 
please. The book contains fourteen short sketches, 
some being what children call ‘‘make-up stories,” 
while othei's are of that chatty, unconventional style 
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that most of Aunt Jo’s numerous admirers will be sur- 
prised at her announcement in the first sketch that she 
drew the picture of her American “ boy Teddy”’’ from a 
Polish model. We rejoice to see, under the title on the 
back of the cover, a modest number ‘‘1,’’ which leads 
us to hope that Aunt Jo may have another Bag in store 
for good girls and boys. 


Light from the Star of Bethlehem. A Poem. By 
Mrs. S. E. Dawes. (Boston: J.S. Locke & Co.) This is 
a versification in rhyming tetrameters of the Gospel 
narrative, from the birth to the ascension of the Sa- 
viour. The poet has been too reverent to add anything 
in the way of invention or adornment to the sacred 
story, and the poem is consequently a mere dilution of 
the Bible. The vivid utterance, “It fell; and great 
was the fall of it,’’ gains dothing in the version: 

“Tt fell, and spreading far around 
The broken fragments strewed the ground.” 


Stories from Famous Ballads. History of my Pets. 
Recollections of my Childhood. By Grace Greenwood. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) These little volumes, 
recalling our own pleasant memories concerning them, 
we are glad to have republished for the young folks 
growing up around our firesides. In the pretty, new- 
fashioned covers, however, the old style of illustrations 
look out of place, but, as in a story-book, the stories are 
of the first importance, we can give a hearty welcome 
to these old friends; in spite of the pictures. 


Tittle Iney’s Wonderful Globe. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
This is a clever story of a little girl who, after poring 
over a large globe, and asking questions about the dif- 
ferent countries, falls asleep and is treated to delight- 
ful dreams of wonderful places and persons. The 
illustrations fulfill the story-teller’s intention per- 
fectly ; the book is, in short, a beautiful box of gilded 
pills, whereby unsuspecting young people may take 
doses of geography without being aware of having 
‘learned a lesson’’ until the deed is done. 


Sing-Song. A Nursery Rhyme Book. By Christina 
G. Rossetti (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) ‘ Sing-Song’’ 
is one of the daintiest nursery-books, both in manner 
and matter, which it has ever been our good fortune to 
meet with. Some of the rhymes are mere gingles to 
please a baby’s ear, but many of them contain sweet 
and tender thoughts. The one hundred and twenty 
illustrations by Arthur Hughes are exquisite, and the 
cover alone would serve to make ‘*‘ children cry for it.’’ 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
The New York Mendelssohn Union will give “The 


Messiah ’’ on Christmas evening at Steinway Hall. The 
fact that Miss Kellogg, Miss Sterling, and Messrs. 
Romegn and Remmertz are to be the soloists, will add 
strength to the attractiveness of this announcement. 


Since William Mason and Theodore Thomas, with 
Matzka, Bergner and Mosenthal gave up their delight- 
ful little ‘chamber soirées,”’ there have been none to 
care for that peculiar style of music, so far as making 
it public is concerned. But in Chickering’s Hall, on 
Monday evening, Dec. 11th., the Onslow Quintette Club 
gave the first of a series of Chamber Concerts, in which 
the music of Onslow, Raff, Fesca, J. C. Bach, and Liszt 
was very noticeably well played. We have no space to 
particularize, but the whole concert showed an artistic 
ability and a thoroughness of training which must ere 
long make this new quintette as famous as the old. 
Messrs. Caryl Florio, pianist; Ph. Faerber, first violin; 
George Wiegand, second violin; L. Faerber, viola; and 
M. Brand, violoncello,—these are the men. They were 
assisted on this occasion by Miss Brainerd’s singing of 
two songs,—Sullivan’s ri ather uninteresting ‘‘ Wrens,”’ 
and Liszt’s brilliant ‘‘ Lorelei.”’” The second of the 
series is announced for January 8th. We certainly 
hope this ‘“‘new departure ” will be amply sustained by 
New York’s musical public. 


Miss Antoinette Sterling is known as a contralto 
singer second to none now in America, both in voice 
and culture. She is one of those bright-hearted artists 
who are always ready to help another, and so she has 
been familiar to many concert audiences gathered for 
the benefit of every conceivable person or purpose of 
good, except for her own profit. But on Saturday, Dec. 
16, Steinway Hall heard one of the best balanced and 
most delicious concerts New York has had for many a 
day, and the beneficiary was Miss Sterling. Her own 
part was notably good. A rondo of Rossini’s tried the 
flexibility of her voice. Three German songs, by 
Schubert, Schumann amd Mendelssohn, gave evidence 
of the sweetness and richness of her notes and the ad- 
mirable musical feeling with which she sings. The un- 
usual variety of her powers was shown to great advan- 
tage in her programme and in the judiciously selected 
encores. Besides Miss Sterling, there was that fine vi- 
olinist Dr. Damrosch, who gave Mendelssohn’s concerts 
in E Minor. 8S. B. Mills, whose masterly touch is known 
to all lovers of Chopin hereabouts, played one of that 
artist’s studies, and a little morceau of his own. And 
the quartette for strings, Messrs. Damrosch, Schuessel, 
Bergner and Matzka performed both Schubert and 
Beethoven with delicious effect. 

The Church Musie Association’s third season was 
opened at Steimway Hall on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 19. The Association deserves certainly great 
credit for striking out ina new direction and making 
‘fashionable ’ certain very interesting but not usually 
much sought for kinds of musical composition. The 
audience, 12 ge and exceedingly brilliant in dress and 
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general appearance, was evidently pleased both with 
itself and with the occasion. People alwas like to feel 
a little unusually virtuous, and it is so pleasant to cul- 
tivate art or assist charity by means of a little personal 
enjoyment! The performance of Raff’s overture on 
Luther’s great hymn, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg,” was not what 
it ought to be. The work itself is skillful, adorning the 
sturdy old choral with much new grace, and beauty 
of orchestral instrumentation: but the singing of the 
vocal parts was rather inefficient. Haydn’s Second 
Mass was much more handsomely brought out; and 
the * Preciosa’’ of Weber, being more familiar, was 
still better. The concert, as a whole, was worth hear- 
ing. 


The New York Philharmonic Society's first concert 
took place at the Academy of Music, on Saturday 
evening, December 2. A large but not packed audience 
(which latter is the usual rule) listened to fair pro- 
gramme fairly played—Beethoven’s sixth symphony 
(the ** Pastoral’), the introduction to Wagner’s ** Meis- 
ter singer von Nurnberg,” and Schumann’s “ Julius 
Cesar” overture. In addition, Herr Dionys Pruckner, 
pianist, played a Beethoven Concerto and a Liszt 
arrangement from Weber. The symphony was 
thoroughly well given; the Wagner business was evi- 
dently beyond the orchestra’s ability or patience in 
training, for it was all a muddle ; the Schumann was 
well played but not listened*to, as the people took 
their *‘ things’? and departed. The Philharmonie of 
New York is getting spoiled by prosperity. It must 
wake up. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic opened its fourteenth 
season a few weeks since, with a fine concert, present- 
ing Beethoven’s ‘“ Fourth Symphony,” Mendelssohn's 
exquisite ‘* Melusina’’ overture, and the arrangement 


from Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin.’”” Miss Kellogg sang 
charmingly, and 8. B. Mills played in his usual 


thoroughly satisfactory manner. The second concert, 
which is now rehearsing, promises that wonderful web 
of melodies and haunting harmonies, Spohr’s ‘ Conse- 
cration of Sound; Liszt’s mournful, yet triumphant, 
“Tasso ;”’ and Weber’s “ Jubel” overture—which pro- 
gramme, if supplemented, as is hoped, by Miss Cary’s 
contralto voice, will be good enough for anybody. 


The New York Vocal Society’s first (of three) con- 
certs for the season, was given at Steinway Hall, on 
Thursday evening, December 14. The programme was 
rather more general (i. ¢., modern) than in past years, 
containing but two of the old madrigals ; but it was a 
most excellent and thoroughly enjoyable concert, 
something substantial, something to remember and to 
rest on for weeks. The rare taste and musical knowl- 
edge of Mr. Joseph Mosenthal, the present conductor 
of the Society, has brought the voices into a unanimity 
of feeling, of articulation, of general phrasing and of 
delicate gradations of expression to be likened only to 
the perfect training of Theodore Thomas’s orchestra 
They produce the only purely vocal concert that we 
have ever been able to listen to with patience—to say 
nothing of the real enjoyment they give. The next 
concert is in January. 


We cannot close without an allusion to the compli- 
mentary concert lately given to Mr. Henry Camp, in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Mr. Camp has been for 
some years the able director of music in that church, 
and has won the high opinion of all who come in con- 
tact with him, while his musical works speak for him, 
every Sunday. The concert (of which we speak only 
from memory, having at hand no data concerning it), 
included on its programme the ‘‘Chorus of Male Voices,”’ 
which the New York Vocal Society’s Concerts have made 
familiar and welcome ; Miss Mathilde Toedt, the young 
and accomplished violinist, who played with a com- 
bined verve, force, precison and brilliancy, astonishing 
in a young and graceful woman, and with a purity 
of tone and a depth of sentiment promising a great 
artistic future for her; Miss Sterling’s contralto and 
the soprano voices of Miss Thursby and Mrs. Hoyt, to- 
gether with several distinguished organists and pian- 
ists ; and, indeed, enough for the needs of two ordinary 
concerts. It wasa full programme—and there was a 
full house to greet it. Pecuniarily and artistically the 
concert was a splendid success, and the friends of Mr. 
Camp and the lovers of good music were glad of it 

NEW MUSIC. 

{7 E have received from C. H. Ditson & Co., 
\ Music Publisher, No. 711 Broadway, the follow- 
ing publications: Sidney Smith’s Mountain Stream, ar- 
ranged for four hands by Chas. Wels, $1, a very grace- 
ful and attractive piece, descriptive of running water ; 
Neck and Neck Galop, 75cts., and Polka Bohemienne, 
$1, by James M. Wehli, and in that distinguished com- 
poser’s brilliant and effective style; Accent du Cocur, 
valse brilliante, by F. Boscovitz, 75 cts., a very smooth 
and pleasing composition in A flat; Valse d’amour, the 
last composition of the lamented Harry Sanderson, 
written Sept. 23d, 1871, in which he exhibits his charac- 
teristic partiality for octaves; and Go Ahcad Galop, by 
H. B. Hart, 30 cts. Also the following very interesting 
collection of songs: The Yeoman’s Wedding song, 35 
cts., composed expressly for Mr. Santley, by Prince 
Poniatowski, and sung by the former at the Dolby con- 
certs with superb effect; [nn Waves of Light, and The 
Ola, Old Tale, by Franz Abt, each 30 cts., and fully up 
to the high standard of that eminent composer; Or- 
phan Gertrudie, Going to Sleep, each 30 cts, and Mid- 
night Song, 40 cts., by J. L. Roeckel, all Andante 
Maestoso, abounding in pathos, and displaying a very 











thorough knowledge of harmony, and all beautiful; 
The Reaper and the Flowers, by J. R. Thomas, 50 cts., 
with an excellent vignette of Mrs. Zelda Harrison: an 
Allegro Macstoso, and capable of great expression ly 
a good contralto voice; The Scout, a Trooper’s Ditty, by 
F. Campana, 50 cts., very spirited and martial; Pray 
for Her, a fine song by the popular Claribel, 35 cts. ; 
Tired, by Miss M. Lindsay, 30 cts., another excellent 
contralto song; The Long White Seam, by Samuel A. 
Ward, 30 cts., an admirable adaptation to music of the 
poem of Jean Ingelow; The Snow Lies White, words 
by Jean Ingelow, music by Arthur 8, Sullivan, 40 cts., 
in similar style to the charming Lullaby by the same 
author; O God, the Protector, quartette in canon form 
by Dudley Buck, $1, a skillful and finished composi- 
tion; and The Angel of thy Love, by Virginia Gabriel, 
40 cts. We regret that we have not space to-day to 
dwell more at length on these several selections, none 
of which are common-place, and all of which will fully 
repay both the vocal and instrumental performer. 


National Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Songs. Set to 
music by J. W. Elliott. With illustrations engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. London: Novello, Ewer & 


Co.; New York House, No. 751 Broadway. 

Are we not always young in the presence of 
Mother Goose, who is our delight in infancy, and 
equally our pleasure when we repeat the ancient 
but always fresh melodies to our own little ones? Here 
we have them in a book which it feasts the eye to look 
upon. The illustrations, which precede every melody, 
tell the whole story in advance, and are, throughout, 
most admirable specimens of the engraver’s art. The 
music is clearly printed, and adapted with great appro- 
priateness to the words. There are 110 pages of music 
and engravings, with fifty-four melodies. A more ap- 
propriate or beautiful Christmas present for children 
we cannot conceive of, and, as we have already intima- 
ted, ‘‘children of a larger growth,” and particularly 
musical fathers aud mothers will find in it a wealth of 
enjoyment to themselves, and of entertainment for the 
little ones. 

We welcome with much satisfaction the establish- 
ment in this city of a branch of the great music pub- 
lishing house of Novello, Ewer & Co. It affords better 
facilities than the public has heretofore enjoyed, of 
securing their standard publications at low rates. 
Among them are editions of the Operas, Oratorios, 
Masses, Cantatas, Church and Organ music, Part Songs, 
Glees, ete., and every other class of good music. Be- 
sides these it is the depot for supplying The Musical 
Times, issued every month, and now in its Fifteenth 
Volume, which is conceded to be the best musical jour- 
nal published in the English language. The music it 
contains from month to month is by the best compos- 
ers of the present as well as the past, and a complete 
file of the paper is worth a hundred times its original 
cost. For choirs, vocal societies, and choral organiza- 
tions generally, it is especially valuable, and equally so 
to all musical people who desire to keep pace with the 
progress of music, 


Zundel & Brand’s Quarterly. John Zundel, Organist, 
of Plymouth (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s) Church, editor. 
Zundel & Brand, Toledo, O., Publishers. 


The object of this excellent publication is to present 
suitable voluntaries for organists, and anthems, introits, 
&e., forchoirs. The compositionsare both originaland 
selected, and it is proposed shall be first-class. In the 
initial number, besides two original voluntaries, and 
an anthem, Introit and Venite by Mr. Zundel, there 
are also the magnificent Pieta Signore of Stradella and 
Traeumerei (Revery), arranged for the organ by Mr. Z. 
Thus in a single issue, as much music is given as could 
be had in sheet form for $1.50, and that too at a cost of 
$1 per year for the whole, or 75 cents for the instru- 
mental and 60 cents for vocal music only. This work 
occupies an extensive field, and will meet the want 
especially of organists and choristers, and indeed all 
musicians will find it a very valuable addition to their 
musical literature. Mr. Zundel stands in the first rank 
of composers of sound worshipful church music, and 
his large experience and conscientious devotion to art, 
peculiarly qualifies him for the position of editor of 
such a Journal. 
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A NEW FACE TO OLD FRIENDS. 


ITH the present number the Christian Union 

makes some external changes, which we 

trust will at first sight approve themselves to our 
readers’ taste and iudgment. 

The favor geaeraiiy expressed for the compact 
form of t’.e paper has s:‘¢gested to us that an im- 
proveme at might be made by redueing still further 
the size of the pages, while { .creasing their number. 
The oc: asion has been take) to make some altera- 
tions in the styles of type, a'.d to employ new type 
fur the \ ‘tele paper. 

The pre.sut number is *ucreased from the regular 
size by the <*Aitien uf a cover—of four pages—to 
give space for Christmas articles. The paper will 
regularly be of twenty-four pages, and will give 
more reading matter than heretofore. The illustra- 
tions are a special Christmas feature, which it is not 
intended to repeat except on similar occasions. 

So extensive a change in the form of the paper oc- 
easions, at first, some irregularities and imperfections 
of arrangement, which another week will remove. 

Hereafter our advertising pages will contain no 
“cuts” or displays of type larger than the regular 
sizes. 

The “ Publishers’ Department” will in future com- 
prise only notices relating tothe paper’s own busi- 
ness. It will contain no reference to our advertisers. 
We believe that this entire severance between the 
paper’s own utterances and its advertisements, is the 
beat course for it, and most acceptable to its readers. 
We think that our advertisers will find in the ex- 
tent and character of its circulation, and in the ex- 
elusion from its advertising columns of everything 
objectionable, a sufficient recommendation of its 
value for their purposes. 

4 As to the interior character of the paper, we have 
only to say that we have taken measures to increase 
the interest and value of the several departments, 
and we leave our readers to judge for themselves of 
the success of our efforts. 





A VICTORY AND A NEW CAMPAIGN. 


HE Civil Service Commission has made a report, 
and the President has submitted it to Congress, 
with an accompanying message from himself. The 
report, judging from the published synopsis, is a most 
thorough and excellent one.© We give its substance 
on page 21. The chief features of the system it re- 
commends are briefly these: All civil officers under 
government, except a few of the highest and lowest, 
are to be appointed after competitive examinations, 
conducted by boards appointed by the President. 
The appointment is to be given by the President to 
one of the three who stand highest on the list of the 
examined. In the higher departments of the service 
preference is to be given to candidates from the lower 
departments. Assessments on Government employés 
for party purposes are absolutely forbidden. 

Every point in this scheme has the strongest rea- 
sons to back it. Testing the fitness of candidates by 
examination is recommended by common sense, by 
our disastrous experience of unqualified officials, and 
by the successful working of the principle in En- 
gland. The room for choice left to the President after 
examination wisely provides for the exercise of a per- 
sonal judgment, for the power which should go with 
the responsibility of the chief executive, and for a 
moderate preponderance of the dominant party in the 
management of public business. The preference for 
higher positions of those who have filled lower ones 
looks to the creation of such a regular career of pro- 
motion as will draw the best men into Government 
employ. Theabolition of political assessments would 
remove a crying nuisance and disgrace. The minor 
features of the committee’s plan show equal good 
sense and practicability. 

The reform they propose strikes at the very root of 
our political evils. The corruption of the ballot, the 
wranglings of rival politicians, the dishonesty and in- 
efficiency of the public service—all have their roots 
in the wretched system which gives office, not to the 
most capable, but to the most subservient. Take away 
political patronage, and we take away the incubus 
upon our national life. The method proposed by the 
Commission is not a dream of idealists, but the plan 
of practical, clear-headed men. Judged by itself, or 
by the source whence it proceeded, it is undoubtedly 
the best that we could hype for. 

There is but one additien that strikes us as desir- 
able. Removal from office should be regulated by 
the same principle as admission toit. That is, re- 
movals should be allowed only for dishonesty or in- 
efficiency. We hope, in time, to see this made part 
of the reform, which is hardly complete without it. 
It is to be noted, however, that the great motive to 
improper removals has been the desire to substitute 
in the place of the removed a party favorite, and that 
the latter cause would be greatly impeded by the ex- 
amination-test. 

The message of the President which accompanies 
the document goes straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter. Gen. Grant has not done a better thing since he 
finished the war of the Rebellion. He pledges him- 
self to carry out in hisown administration the system 
of the Commission, and he calls on Congress to bind 
by law all who may come after him to do likewise. 

Itis no light thing that the President has done in 
adopting for himself the principles of reform. We 
are on the eve of a Presidential campaign, and itis 
not to be supposed that the President would not like 
a re-election. By the present system of patronage he 
has at his back an army Of office-holders sixty thou- 
sand strong. If the reform be unflinchingly carried 
out, he lets go of this whole immense support. In 
doing this he performs, indeed, but a simple act of 
duty ; but it is one of those acts that mark the dif- 
ference between the selfish man and the patriot. 
The President has disappointed his ill-wishers, and 
given new enthusiasm to his friends. On all other 
subjects his administration already stood on strong 
ground. The one evil, at once grievous and 
within reach of remedy, has been our debauched 
civil service—debauched, indeed, not to the degree it 
has been, yet enough to trouble. and alarm all 
thoughtful men. The President has given good 
words to the cause, but the country has grown some- 
what impatient for deeds—a feeling in which we 
have to some extent shared. The President has satis- 
fied us. He hascrossed the Rubicon. “ These rules,” 
he writes, “ have been adopted, and will go into effect on 

the 1st day of January, 1872.” 

Now, gentlemen of Congress, the country looks to 
you. It expects that you will give to the President 
the hearty support of prompt and thorough legisla- 
tion. We need no discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of the case. The people has made up its mind 
upon those, and the President is with the people. 
The only thing that calls for any discussion is how 
to make the system most effective. We know well 
enough that the measure will deprive every Con- 
gressman of a power which, to many of them, is very 
dear. But the sacrifice is one that the country has a 
right to expect. “ Congressman without patronage 








will be no worse off in that respect than is every 
English Member of Parliament. There is urgent 
need for a “ self-denying ordinance” in this matter. 
The President has set a good example, and Congress 
must not hesitate to follow. The country will fully 
sustain him in what he asks of them: “J ask for all 
the strength which Congress cun give me, to carry out 
the reforms in the Civil Service recommended by the 
Commissioners.” 

Gen. Grant has undertaken a heavy task. He 
needs the aid of Congress, and the aid of the whole 
country. For, the system against which he has now 
fully enlisted has, like every other system of selfish- 
ness and spoliation, an army of men bound by self- 
interest to defend it to the last. There is not 
a place-hunting politician to whom this reform will 
not come like an east wind. And every place-hunter 
and politician, in Congress and out, will exhaust 
every means of resistance and obstruction, open and 
covert, to thwart the reform, and keep open a way to 
the spoils. Getting rid of the Tammany Ring was a 
light matter to the work now in hand. Gen. Grant 
has matched himself against a foe more stubborn and 
crafty than he has met since he faced Lee and the 
Army of Virginia. Let the nation stand by him now 
as it stood by him then! 








THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


INTER scenery has charms of its own, that 
yield to no other season. Ona clear winter 
day, the landscape often has a depth of coloring such 
as no other time of the year affords. An indescrib- 
ably soft and tender atmosphere rests upon the earth, 
through which glows the deep purple and blue of the 
distant hills. The whiteness of the snow gives to . 
the scene a celestial purity, a suggestion of hea- 
venly things. 

There is abundant beauty, too, of the minuter kind. 
What is more delicate and exquisite than the tracery 
of the bare tree-tops relieved against the sky? And 
every snow-storm works a myriad miracles of dainty * 
architecture. It clothes the black spruces with a hun- 
dred feathery plumes. It hides every unsightly ob- 
ject with a soft white mantle. Under its touch in a 
single hour the whole earth is transformed, and mas- 
querades in every variety of beautiful and grotesque 
apparel. Then, as by the quick changes of a ma- 
gician, comes a sudden shower or thaw, and again 
a frost, and the sun rises upon a world clothed in 
diamonds. 

But the deepest charm which Nature has in winter 
is that which night brings forth. The earth is not 
more unlike in summer and in winter than are the 
heavens. Compare the mellow glory with which the 
harvest moon floods the earth, with the cold bright 
light of the far-off moon of winter. And the winter 
stars—what sight thatis given te man so stirs his 
sense of awe and mystery, so meves him to rejoice 
and reverence and adore? 

It seems to us that in the severity and sternness of 
winter, the moods which Nature suggests are higher 
and more heroic than the milder seasons inspire. 
When the earth abounds with every fruitful thing, 
when the warm air wraps us and the wind breathes 
gently upon us, the sense of these things brings great 
delight. But when the blood quickens to resist the 
cold, and bound in frost and snow the earth seems 
under the power of some mightier influence than 
those which minister to the physical man, then we 
seem to come closer into the presence of the Infinite 
One. Let one stand in the forest at night, when the 
ground is white about his feet, and look up through 
the net-work of the great branches to the stars blaz- 
ing from their infinite distance, and listen to the 
mysterious voices of the wind, and he may well feel 
himself within the courts of God. 








THe Lasor QUESTION needs above all things to 
have more light thrown on it from facts. It is far 
too serious and complicated to be dealt with by mere 
declamation, or by zeal without knowiedge. Ina 
people like our own, it may be said that the one thing 
needful to right a wrong is to have the community 
know the whole truth about the wrong. At present, 
we want information about the condition of all 
classes of laborers. We want to know, in each trade, 
what rate the usual wages bear to the usual ex- 
penses of life; what effect the extent of working 
hours has on the workers, physically and morally; 
what kind of a home is possible to the laborer; un- 
der what circumstances women and children are em- 
ployed ; what has been done toward coéperation ; and 
a host of similar matters. How much can be 
done in this line of investigation by authorized 
and able inquirers, is shown by the invaluable vol- 
ume of the Massachusetts Labor Commissioners, to 
which we have before referred. It is with great 
satisfaction that we see that Congress has established 
a similar Commission. In that action is the possibility 
of more good to the workingmen than in a week of 
glorifying the “sacred cause of labor” by Republic- 
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ans and Democrats in turn, each trying to say more 


than the other. We trust that the resolution ap- 
pointing the commission will not be allowed to He 
idle, as a mere piece of buncombe, but will bear fruit 
in efiective and thorough action. 








A FresH CHANCE seems now and then to be con- 
spicuously given by Providence to a man who has 
been wasting his life. The Prince of Wales has been 
chiefly known hitherto for frivolity and coarse dis- 
sipation. He has lost the regard of his people, low- 

ered the reputation of his family, which had grown 

up from the virtues of his father and mother, and 
given little hope that he would ever worthily fill the 
English throne. Now he has hung for weeks at the 
point of death, and all the latent loyalty in the English 
heart has been kindled by warm sympathy for the 
suffering family. Recovering, he seems to have res- 
tored to him the treasures of opportunity which he 
appeared to have squandered. One can but hope to 
see him hereafter fill his place more worthily. If 
Victoria is not a great sovereign, she has done 
perhaps the greatest thing for her people which 
it is left for an English sovereign to do, in keep- 
ing her court pure through her life and influence. 
It would be hard to measure the value of such an 
example in a country of such social grades and di- 
visions as England. A like noble service to the na- 
tion is possible for her son. 








Tue REVISION OF THE BIBLE, undertaken within 
the English Church, is to be participated in by a 
number of our American scholars. The details of 
the arrangement are given on page 20. We doubt 
not the original company of American revisers 
will be largely increased before their work is be- 
gun. To see representatives of so many branches 
of the church in America uniting fraternally in this 
great work, is most gratifying and cheering. In in- 
viting their assistance, the English revisers have 
shown the same catholic spirit that guided the for- 
mation of their own body. And it may be s:id that 
the equality of American churches before the law, 
and the consequent good feeling among them, bears 
fruit in a far more even division of the work among 
the different churches than our English brethren 
have attained. The union in such an undertaking of 
so many leading men of the two countries and of 
many denominations, is a most happy instance of the 
growing concord of Christians. 





AMNESTY, a8 we write, seems very likely to be en- 
acted by the Senate in the qualified form in which it 
has passed the House. We are sorry that it should 
be marred by any reservations. In chasing the 
shadow of justice, there is danger of losing the sub- 
stance of reconciliation. It is absurd and pitiful 
work to assume to punish a people that has suffered 
what the South has suffered since the war began, by 
the continued exclusion of a few hundred men from 
office. The penalty is not great enough to be of any 
practical service, but is quite great enough to sting 
and exasperate those with whom we want to be at 
peace. However, the proposed amnesty, imperfect 
as it is, isa long step in the right direction. We may 
hope that the time is near when every discrimination 
that serves but to keep up old rancors, will be buried 
out of sight. 








“Bre TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS.”—We cannot find 
this text in our Concordance, but we know it is in 
the Bible—the spirit of it, if not the words. We 
know a good many victims of intemperance who 
never touch spirituous liquor. We have seen men 
who would go to the stake sooner than taste wine, 
bracing themselves for work with a draught of 
strong “ black coffee,” quite as effective to shake the 
nerves and sap the strength as a glass of whiskey. 
We know some dear saints who would not for the 
world do wrong knowingly, who are on a dangerous 
course of dissipation in the way of religious meet- 
ings. They are overtasking their strength, sacrificing 
health and life, and supposing they are in the way of 
duty. “Eneugh’s as guid as a feast,” says the canny 
Scotchman,—and enough is better than too much, of 
food or drink, of work or play. 








Our READERS are invited to spend Christmas with 
the Pilgrim Fathers, under Mrs. Stowe’s guidance; 
in Merry England, as Mrs. Barr brings it to us; in an 
American home—such as we wish to them all—where 
Mr. Raymond acts as master of ceremonies; and with 
some of our street Arabs, to whom Mr. Hale intro- 
duces us. : 

The final scene of Mrs. Stowe’s sketch is reserved 
for another week, not by intention, but as an inciden- 
tal result of going to press nearly a week before our 
usual time. Our readers will observe that the pres- 
ent number properly belongs to the week in which 
Christmas falls, and that the next one is to be expect- 





ed at the usual time in the week following. That is, 
the interval between this and the following paper 
will be longer than usual, by just as much as this one 
follows its predecessor more closely. 

We have on hand other Christmas articles, which 
want of space forbids us to give this week, but which 
we believe will not lose at all in interest by appear- 
ing later. 

So large a part of our other pages being given up 
to the great holiday, we have editorially spoken only 
of other topics. But, closing our week’s work, and 
going to the welcome rest that rewards our extra 
work for the last few days, we stop to think gladly 
and thankfully of the great wave of happiness that 
with this blessed day flows over all the earth, and 
not only of the present joy, but the precious memory 
and yet more precious promise that it brings. And 
so, with all our heart, we wish to every one of our 
readers a MERRY CHRISTMAS! 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


R. HULBURD, Comptroller of the Currency, 

has requested the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation to select a suitable person for the position of 
Bank Examiner, Mr. Calender, the late incumbent, hav- 
ing been guilty of disgraceful collusion with bank offi- 
cials, in receiving from them pecuniary accommoda- 
tion, presumably in return for favors which he had no 
right to grant. The Bank Examiner ought to have no 
dealings of any kind, in his private capacity, with the 
Banks; and now that the appointment is to be made 
by the Clearing House, which is virtually interested 
in the uprightness and acuteness of this officer, we 
doubt not the place will be worthily filled. Single 
banks might be willing to profit by the weakness of 
the Examiner; but the organization representing all 
he banks cannot afford to demand less than rigid hon- 
esty and justice. 


— A Western member has introduced in the House 
of Representatives a resolution looking toward the 
abolition of the public document system. This piece of 
iconoclasm is hardly worth attempting, as it is certain 
not to succeed. But perhaps it may be transformed 
in Committee into a reasonable measure of much- 
needed reform. The Government should continue to 
publish documents for the information of the people; 
but there should be some censorship as to their size 
and contents; and, above all, there should be provis- 
ion made, as in England, for their sale, at a small ad- 
vance on the cost of paper and printing, to citizens 
who require them. Now, they are alternately nuis- 
ances for abundance, and jewels for scarcity. One may 
find a thousand, any day, that he does not want, or 
huntin vain a thousand days for one that he really 
needs. All of which could be easily remedied by a 
public repository, paying its own expenses, in which all 
such documents, old and new, should be kept for sale 
to the public. 


—A sharp letter from Comptroller Green punctures 
the pretensions of Chamberlain Bradley and his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Sweeny, with regard to the interest on 
public moneys in their hands, which these officers have 
made amerit of not appropriating to their own uses. 
Mr. Green shows that this interest, instead of being 
returned to the Treasury, has been deposited in a sep- 
arate fund, drawn upon by the Chamberlain alone, 
without the signature of the Comptroller, and says that 
this practice, “‘being without legal authority, must 
cease.” Thus disappears, ignommiously snuffed out, 
the flame of virtue which was supposed to have flick- 
ered on the shrine of Tammany. Fortunately, we do 
not any longer need the feeble luminary, daylight hav- 
ing been let in on the whole concern. 


—There are afew persons in the world whose voices 
are endowed with that peculiar quality that they have 
power to thrill you with a tone, without reference to 
what they may chance to sing orsay. One of these was 
Henry Clay, whose silver accents would rise to the ear 
of the distant auditor, above the hubbub of a hundred 
voices in conversation around him. Another is Gerrit 
Smith, whose wonderful elocution —God-given—im- 
parts interest to words which seem common-place when 
reported in the morrow’s journal. Mistress Butler- 
Kemble is still another, who orders you to ‘ the lowest 
dungeon beneath the castle-moat,”’ or lures you to the 
fatal rock of Lorelei, according as she chooses to blow 
on her trombone or her flute—without much reference 
to the articulate language. 

We have among us a young lady, who has recently 
made her appearance upon the concert-stage, and who, 
to our mind, furnishes another illustration of this pe- 
culiar power. We allude to Miss Antoinette Sterling, 
who is the regularly employed contralto of the Plym- 
outh Choir, but who occasionally gives intimations of 
a larger scope in the chaste and effective rengering of 
the most difficult concert pieces, and the grand con- 
tralto passages of the great Oratorios. Miss Sterling 
has an organ of such wonderful quality as to move the 
heart to tears, when regarded merely as a musical instru- 
ment. But the performer on this instrument has, 
besides, a deep esthetic, as well as musical, apprecia- 
tion; and her vocal training has been in the Garcia 
method, esteemed by many eminent judges the best in 
the world,—forming a combination of qualities, which 
justifies us in bespeaking and prophesying for her the 
very foremost place in the profession to which she has 
been so clearly ordained. 





—The present writer, having occasion to carry his 
carpet-bag the other day to the Delavan House 
in Albany (now kept by the Messrs, Leland), had 
hardly attained his room, when he heard a gentle 
tap on the door, and opening it, saw standing 
there a good-looking mulatto boy, who said, 
‘““My name is Stephen, sir; and my business is 
to wait on you while you are here, and see that, 
you want for nothing.”” And well did Stephen fullfi! 
the duties ofhis charge. Late in the evening and early 
in the morning, his tap was on the door, and the wants 
of his ward were faithfully supplied. On inquiry, we 
found that this arrangement was the regular order of 
the house, and when we remembered the many min 
utes of suspense attendant upon the bell-ringing, the 
vocal appeals, and the desperate sallies after heedless 
servants, too often experienced under the old methods, 
we could not help rejoicing in the change. 

As a matter of course, Stephen was on hand, the next, 
morning, for his little perquisite, and never was fee 
more cheerfully paid ; the difference between this and 
the usual way being—not in the pour boire, that has to 
be forthcoming alike in all cases—but in the service 
rendered for it. 

It is no part of our practice to receive favors, or to 
write puffs, of hotels. This paragraph is written in the 
interest of the traveling public ; not to recommend a 
particular house, but to note an excellent custom, and 
to commend it to general adoption. 


—Everybody was very much astonished when Mr. 
Higginson said, in the Index, that he had seen, when a 
boy, a hymn in a Methodist Hymn-Book, in which oc- 
curred the “endearing couplet :”’ 

“ The Unitarian fiend expel, 

And drive his doctrine back to hell.” 
The Zion’s Herald, however, comes to our relief, and 
explains that such a hymn was indeed in Wesley’s col- 
lection, but it was directed against the Mohammedans, 
at a time when that particular’ism was more of a living 
issue than it has been for some time. It had given 
us much uneasiness to think that-any of us had ever 
been so impolite to our neighbors and friends, but as 
to 
“ Stubborn Turks and Tartars, never trained 

To offices of tender courtesy,” 
it is reasonably clear that they have no rights which 
your regular Christian is bound to respect. And so we 
are “all right” again. 


— Anybody who has been acquainted with the 
working of a country newspaper office, knows by 
what funny little systems of classification the Editor 
(who is also the printer, of course) keeps ready his 
“copy,”’ assorted—mostly according to length—for all 
typographical emergencies. A friend of ours was re- 
cently in one of these offices—far away West—in which 
he saw, hanging by a nail against the wall, long strips 
of paper, pasted over with items, intended to do ser- 
vice, When wanted, in various portions of the journal. 
While he was there the foreman came in with a request 
for a brief scrap to fill out a column. ‘Is there room 
enough for a Snake Story?” inquired the great head of 
the establishment. ‘‘I should think not,’ replied the 
foreman. ‘Very well, then,’ responded the Editor, 
pointing to one of the aforesaid strips, “ you can take 
one 0’ them Dewdrops of Wisdom!”’ 








CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


HE bitter cold of winter and the free zing storm 
have come upon thousands of the poor children 0 

this city, unprepared. They are sleeping in boxes, or 
skulking in doorways, or shivering in cellars, without 
proper clothing or shoes, and but half-fed. Many come 
bare-footed through the snow to our Industrial Schools. 
Children have been known to fall fainting on the floor 
of these schools, through want of food. Hundreds en- 
ter our Lodging-houses every night, who have no home. 
Hundreds apply to our office for a place in the country, 
who areragged, half starved, and utterly untgfriended. 
Will our friends, throughout the city and country, help 
us to give these unfortunate little ones a happy Christ- 
mas? 

Fifty Dollars will give to three of these children a 
home in the West. Who will make a Christmas present 
ofa Home? Who willbelp us to put shoes on hundreds 
of bare feet, to clothe hundreds of half-clad boys and 
girls, and to give one good Christmas dinner or pleas- 
ant festival to these children of poverty? 

The CHILDREN’s Arp Socrety is temporarily bereft of 
means, through the frauds in the City Government. 
We ask of our friends in every part of the country to 
help us through this season, when the demands upon 
us are greatest. C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 

Children’s Aid Society, 19 East 4th St., New York. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent to the 
Central Office, 19 East Fourth Street, New York, or 
will be called for, if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be enclosed to either of the 
undersigned. If they are in checks or Post Office Or- 
ders, they can be made payable to the order of J. E. 
Williams, Treasurer. WM. A. BOOTH, President, 

100 Wall Street, 


J. E. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
Metropolitan National Bank, 108 Broadway. 
C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
19 East Fourth St. New York 
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The Household, 
A CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
A N individual under the very appropriate sig- 


nature of ‘** Some Goose,’”’ is anxious to learn 
what kind of geese we ‘had down in our country,” 
for he says, ‘‘ judging from a little incident mentioned 
in an article on “ Procrastination,’’ Nov. 15th, they 
must be a very hardy kind. 

Another person is greatly exercised because we spoke 
of **the stately old Gander’’ as keeping watch and 
ward over his mate when on her nest, ‘‘ for he never 
before heard of geese setting in winter, or that the 
head of the goose family ever guarded the nest.” 

It scarcely seems a matter of sufficient importance to 
require a letter or an answer; yet all questions in 
natural history are interesting, and should, as far as 
possible, receive attention, we suppose. 

We have very little knowledge of the geese of the 
present time, but in New England a half a century 
back, they may have been, like the children, more 
hardy than the present generation—and in the times 
when winter and sleighing often encroached far on to 
the spring, there Was great need that both should be 
so. In the ‘long ago”’ the incident narrated, though 
simple, was strictly true. Since then there have been 
great changes in the climate; at least in those por- 
tions with which we were familiar. New England 
no longer boasts of snows that blocked up the roads so 
solidly that for weeks we rode to school over paths 
high above the tops of the fences; and the drifts 
banked up the houses, so that by digging it away from 
the doers and windows, beautiful icy arches were 
made, which to our imagination, fully equalled any at 
St. Petersburg; and the boys walk ona path over the 
windows, oni a line with the second story, giving a fair 
opportunity, which was never lost, to snowball the late 
sleepers in the morning. : 

With these changes we do not know but the geese 
have now forgotten to lay in the winter time, but they 
certainly did not then forget—(we never heard of their 
setting till spring.) And in these days of progress, 
when women claim the ability to take care of them- 
selves, unaided, and assert equal strength and vigor—a 
full emancipation, a perfect independence of man—we 
do not know but the lower orders of creation, clear 
down to the goose, have waked up to the full conscious- 
ness of their equal rights—or evident superiority—and 
indignantly refuse aid or protection from their mates. 
Butit was notso in our girlhood days—the courtesy and 
protection volunteered was gratefully accepted through 
every grade of creation, and he was a ‘right smart lad”’ 
who would risk a bite from the ‘stately old gander,”’ 
or a blow from his strong wing, while he was watching 
over and protecting his mate on her nest. And when 
the early spring sought to battle with the snow, 
which so stoutly refused to take its departure, and 
Madam Goose then began to set, her warm house, made 
soft and comfortable with fresh straw, was moved to 
the east to secure the greatest warmth of the sun, and 
shelter under the huge pyramids of wood which had 
been split and piled up in the winter to season for sum- 
mer use. Then even a strong man would hesitate be- 
tore tieedlessly daring the old gander’s rage, by coming 
any closer to the goose house than his lordship thought 
deéorous. We remember some fierce fights in the sea- 
son when winter kept possession far beyond its ap- 
pointed time, so that it was deemed advisable to move 
the “coop,” or goose house, into the ‘feed room” to 
secure warmth and shelter for the young birds just 
ready to break through the shell. Mistaking the in- 
tended kindness for an act of aggression, the spirited 
old fellow fought as valiantly as any true knight could 
doe, to protect his companion from molestation and 
harm. 

But heat a century has passed, and we cannot possi- 
bly oblige the anxious inquirers into the character and 
habits of this hardy specimen ef creatures, with even 
the one egg which we were requested to send, but we 
will do the next best thing, and as Christmas is near at 
hand, will tell them how to cook ‘‘some goose,’’ both 
green and full fledged. 

To Roast A Goosre.—Select a goose with clean, 
white skin, plump breast and yellow feet. If the feet 
are red, the bird is old. Let it hang for a few days, if 
the weather will permit it, as by so doing, the flavor is 
greatly improved. In dressing, take great care in 
plucking, singeing, and drawing the goose, for if the 
oil sack is broken over it—or the gall bladder broken 
inside, it will be more noticeable and less easy to re- 
move ina goose than any other poultry. Cut off the 
neck close to the back, leaving the skin long enough to 
tie over. This can be done by drawing back the skin, 
while you sever the neck from the body. Cut off the 
feet at the first joint, and separate the pinions at the 
first joint also; beat the breast-bone flat with potato- 
masher orrolling pin. Putaskewer through the under 
part of each wing; draw up the legs closely and run a 
skewer into the mid@le of each, passing it quite through 
the body. Put another skewer into the small part of 
the leg, bring 1t close down to the side bone, run it 
through, and proceed the same way with the other 
side. Cut off the vent, make a hole in the skin large 
enough to draw the rump through, so as to keep in the 
seasoning. Make a dressing of mealy potatoes, finely 
mashed, two boiled onions chopped very fine, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of powdered sage, one of salt and 
one of black pepper. Fill the body of the goose, and 














secure it firmly by tying the skin over the neck, and 
drawing the rump through the hole cut in the skin. 
Roast for two hours, if large, or bake the same length 
of time; but roasting is much nicer. Baste often, 
dredging a little flour over. Do not baste in the drip- 
pings from the goose; they are toostrong; but prepare 
some basting by putting a little browned butter, salt 
and pepper into part of a cup of boiling water. When 
half done, drain the fat from the roaster; the last drip- 
pings will not be so strong, and, with the basting water, 
will suffice for the gravy. Make a good gravy, into 
which the giblets, finely chopped, and a little flour for 
thickening have been added and boiled. Put gravy into 
a tureen, and serve with a dish of nice apple or goose- 
berry sauce. 

Witp Goosr.—A wild goose should be cooked 
rare. One hour’s roasting is quite sufficient. A cup of 
currant jelly and a glass of red wine added to the 
gravy, which is made the same as for a common goose. 
Boil up and serve hot. 

To Roast A GREEN GOOsSE.—Geese are called 
green till four months old. Dress and truss the same as 
a full-grown goose, but do not stuff the bird. Put into 
the body pepper and salt and a little butter to moisten 
it. Roast for an hour; serve with gravy made like the 
first, and tomato or sorrel sauce. 

To Bor A Goose.—Clean thoroughly, and soak 
for twelve hours in warm milk and water. Then dry, 
and stuff with sage and onions, as for roasting. Put it 
into cold water over the fire and bring to a boil, then 
let it simmer gently for an hour and a quarter. Serve 
with onion sauce poured over it and stewed cabbage 
around it. 

A tea-spoonful of made mustard, a salt-spoonfu_ of 
salt, afew grains of cayenne, mixed with a glass of 
Port wine, are sometimes poured into the goose, 
through a slit made in the apron when about half 
done, and by many persons considered a great deli- 
cacy. 

Onions may be omitted, if injurious to any who are 
to partake of it. They make many persons quite ill, 
and it is a kindness to avoid using any seasoning that 
will disturb your guests. Whatever way a goose is to 
be cooked, it is well to soak it over night in milk pour- 
ed over it boiling hot. In the morning wash off the 
milk and put the goose into a kettle of cold water, set 
it over the fire, and let it remain till almost boiling hot, 
not quite. This removes the strong taste of the oil, 
and you can then take it out dry with a towel, and 
when cool stuff and cook as you wish—cither boiled, 
baked, or roasted. 

To Stew A Goose.—Truss the goose as for boil- 
ing; cover with thin slices of bacon and tie it up. 
Cover the bottom of the saucepan also with bacon, 
sprinkle ina very little of sweet herbs powdered, a car- 
rot cutin dice, and two bay leaves, if you can get them. 
Lay in the goose and gidlets, cover with bacon, moist- 
en with rich stock enough to cover the goose; set over 
the fire and let it boil up; then cover with buttered 
paper and a close cover; set it on a hot hearth with 
fire over it. Let it cook an hour and a half. Serve with 
onion or apple sauce. : 

Both geese and ducks if old, and we think turkeys 
and chickens also, are better for being parboiled be- 
fore roasting. Putin just enough water to boil them; 
keep the vessel close covered. Let a tough goose gently 
simmer two hours; then dry, wipe clean; stuff and 
roast; basting with a little bacon fat or butter. 





ALICK MACNEILW’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


LICE MacNeil had made the plan of this 
Christmas tree, all by herself and for herself. 
She had a due estimate of those manufactured trees 
which hard-worked ‘Sabbath Schools” get up for re- 
wards of merit for the children who have been regular, 
and at the last moment have saved ‘attendance-tickets 


enough. Nor did Alice MacNeil sit in judgment on 
these. She had a due estimate of them. But for her 


Christmas tree she had two planus not included in those 
more meritorious buddings and bourgeonings of the 
winter. First, she meant to get it up without any help 
from anybody. And secondly, she meant that the boys 
and girls who had anything from it should be regular 
laners and by-way farers,—they were to have no tick- 
ets of respectability,—they were notin any way to buy 
their way in, but, for this once, those were to come in 
toa Christmas tree who happened to be ragged and 
in the streets when the Christmas tree was ready. 

So Alice asked Mr. Williams, the minister, if she 
could have one of the rooms in the vestry when Christ- 
mas Eve came, and he, good saint, was only too glad to 
let her. He offered, gently, his assistance in sifting 
out the dirty boys and girls, intimating to Alice that 
there was dirt and dirt, and that even in those lowest 
depths which she was plunging into, there were yet 
lower deeps which she might find it wise to shun. But 
here Alice told him frankly. that she would rather try 
her experiment fairly through. Perhaps she was 
wrong, but she would like to see that she was wrong in 
herown way. Any way, on Christmas Eve, she wanted 
no Gistinctions. 

That part of her plan went bravely forward. 

Her main difficulty came on the other side—that she 
had too many to help her. She was not able to carry 
out the first part of her plan, and make or buy all her 
presents herself. For everybody was pleased with this 
notion of a truly catholic or universal tree; and every- 





body wanted to help. Wes., if anybody would send 
her a box of dominos or a jack-knife, or an open-eye- 
shut-eye doll, who was Alice to say it should not go on 
the tree and when Mrs. Hesperides sent round a box 
of Fayal oranges, who was Alice to say that the child- 
ren should not have oranges? And when Mr. Gorham. 
Ponsus sent in well nigh a barrel full of Hubbartson 
None-such apples, who was Alice to say they should not 
have apples? So the tree grew and grew, and bore 
more and more fruit, till it was clear that there would 
be more than eighty reliable presents on it, besides 
apples and oranges, almonds and raisins galore. 

Now you see this was a very great enlargement of 
Alice’s plan and it brought her to grief,a@s you shall 
see. She had proposed a cosy little tree for fifteen” 
or twenty children. Well, if she had held to that, 
she would have had-no more than she and Lilla, 
and Mr. Williams, and Mr. Gilmore, and John Hagg, 
and J, could have managed easily, particularly if mam- 
ma was there too. There would have been room 
enoughin the chapel parlor, and it would have been, 
as I believe, just the pretty and cheerful Christmas 
jollity that Alice meant it should be. But when it came 
to eighty presents, and a company of eighty of the 
unwashed and unticketed, it became quite a different 
thing. 

For now, Alice began to fear that there would not be 
children enough in the highways and by-ways. So she 
started herself, as evening drew on, with George, the old 
faithful black major-domo, and she walked through 
the worst streets she knew anything of, of all those near 
the chapel; and, when ever shesaw a brat particularly 
dirty, or a group of brats particularly forlorn, she 
sailed up gallantly, and, though she was frightened to 
death, she invited them to the tree. She gave little ad- 
mittance cards, that said, ‘‘7 o’clock, Christmas Eve, 507 
Livingstone Avenue,” for fear the children would not 
remember. And she told Mr. Flagg that he and Mr. 
Gilmore might take some cards and walk out toward 
Williamsburg, and do the same thing, only they were 
to be sure that they asked the dirtiest and most forlorn 
children they saw. There was a friendly policeman 
with whom Alice had been brought into communication 
by the boys in her father’s office, and he also was per- 
mitted to give notice of the tree. But he was also to 
be at the street door, armed with the strong arm of 
“The People of New York,” and when the full quota 
of eighty had been admitted, he was to admit no more. 

Ahme! My poor Alice issued her cards only too 
freely. Better indeed, it seemed, had she held to her 
original plan; at least she thought so, and thinks so to 
this day. ButIam notso certain. A hard time she 
had of it, however. Quarter of seven found the little 
Arabs in crowds around the door, with hundreds of 
others who thought they also were to find out what a 
“free lunch” was. The faithful officer Purdy was in 
attendance also ; he passed in all who had the cards; 
he sent away, legions, let me say, who had reason to 
dread him; but still there assembled a larger and lar- 
ger throng about the door. Alice and Lillie, and the 
young gentlemen, and Mrs. MacNeil, were all at 
work up stairs, and the tree was a perfect beauty at 
last. They lighted up, and nothing could have been 
more lovely. 

‘Let them in!” said John Flagg, rushing to the door, ? 
where expectant knocks had been heard already. H 
“ Let them in—the smallest girls first! ’’ 

“Smallest girl,’ indeed! The door swung open, and 
a tide of boy and girl, girl and boy, boy big to hoble- 
de-hoy-dom, and girl big to young-woman-dom, came 
surging in, wildly screaming, scolding, pushing and 
pulling. Omitting the profanity, these are the Christ- 
mas carols that fell on Alice’s ear. 

“Out o’ that!’ ‘Take that, then! ’’ ‘‘ Who are you?”’ 
‘“ffold your jaw!” ‘* Can’t you behave decent?” “You 
Me!” “Get out of my light!” ‘‘Ohdear! you killed 
me!’? Who’s killed?” ‘Golly see there!” “T say, 
ma’am, give me that pair of skates!’ ‘‘Shut up—”’ and 
so on, the howls being more and more impertinent, as 
the shepherds who had come to adore became more and 
more used to the position they were in. 

Young Gilmore, who was willing to oblige Alice, but 
was net going to stand any nonsense, and would have 
willingly knocked the heads together of any five cou- 
ples of this rebel rout, mounted on a corner of the rail- 
ing, which, by Mr. Williams’ prescience had been built 
around the tree, and addressed the riotous assembly. 

They stopped to hear him, supposing he was to de- 
liver the gifts, to Which they had been summoned. 

He told them pretty roundly, that if they did not 
keep the peace, and stop crowding and yelling, they 
should all be turned out of doors; that they were to 
pass the little girls and boys forward first, and that 
nobody would have anything to eat till this was done. 

Some approach to obedience, followed,—a few little 
waifs were found, who in decency could be called little 
girls and boys. But alas, as she looked down from her 
chair, Alice felt as if most of her guests looked like shame- 
less, hulking big boys and big girls, only too well fitted 
to grapple with the world, and only too eager to accept 
its gifts without grappling. She and Lillie tried to for- 
get this. They kissed a few little girls, and saw the 
faintest gleam of pleasure on one or two little faces. 
But there, also, the pleasure was almost extinct, in fear 
of the big boys and big girls howling around. 

So the howling began again, as the dist ribution went 
forward. “Give me that jake-knife.” ‘* Tsay, Mister, I’m 
as big as he is.”’ ‘* He had one before and hid it.” ‘* Be 
down, Tom Mulligan—get off that fence or I'll hide 
you.” ‘I don’t want the book, give me them skates.” 
‘You sha’n’t have the skates, I'll have ’em myself—” 
and soon, John Flagg finally knocked down Tom Mul- 
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ligan, who had squeezed round behind the tree, in an 
effort to steal something, and had the satisfaction of 
sending him bellowing from the room, with his face 
covered with blood from his nose. Gilmore, mean- 
while, was rapidly distributing an orange and an ap- 
ple to each, which, while the oranges were sucked, gave 
a moment’s quiet. Alice and the ladies, badly fright- 
ened, were stripping the tree as fast as they could, and 
at last announced that it was all clear, with almost as 
eager joy as half an hour before they had announced 
that if was all full. ‘‘There’s a candy horn on top, 
give me that.” ‘“‘Give me that little apple.” ‘“‘ Give 
me the old sheep.’’ ‘‘ Hoo! hurrah, for the old sheep!”’ 
This of a little lamb which had been placed as an 
appropriate ornament in front. Then began a howl 
about oranges. ‘‘I want another orange.”’ ** Bill’s got 
some, and I’ve got none.” ‘I say, Mister, give me an 
orange.” 

To which Mister replied by opening the window, and 
speaking into the street,—‘‘ I say, Purdy, call four offi- 
cers and come up and clear this room.” 

The room did not wait for the officers ; it cleared 
itself very soon on this order, and was left a scene of 
wreck and dirt. Orange peel trampled down on the 
floor; cake thrown down and mashed to mud, inter- 
mixed with that which had come in on boots and the 
water which had been slobbered over from hasty 
mugs; the sugar plums which had fallen in scrambles, 
and little sprays of green too, trodden into the mass,— 
all made an aspect of filth like a market sidewalk. 
And poor Alice was half crying and half laughing; poor 
Lillie was wholly crying. Gilmore and Flagg were 
explaining to each other how gladly they would have 
thrashed the whole set. 

The thought uppermost in Alice’s mind, was that she 
had been a clear, out and out fool! and that, probably, 
is the impression of the greater part of the readers of 
her story—or would have been the impression of any 
one wko only had her point of view. 





CHAPTER II. 

_)YERHAPS the reader is willing to take another 

point of view. 

As the group stood there, talking over the riot as 
Mrs. MacNeil called it, as—John Flagg tried to make 
Alice laugh by bringing her a half-piece of frosted 
pound-cake, and proving to her that it had not been 
on the floor,—as she said, her eyes streaming with 
tears, ‘‘I tell you, John! Tam a fool, and I know Lam, 
and nobody but a fool would have started such a row.” 
As all this happened, Patrick Crehore came back for 
his little sister’s orange which he had wrapped in her 
handkerchief and left on one of the book-racks in the 
room. Patrick was alone now, and was therefore 
sheepish enough, and got himself and his orange out 
of the room as soon as he well could. But he was 
sharp enough to note the whole position, and keen 
enough to catch Alice’s words as she spoke to Mr. 
Flagg. Indeed the general look of disappointment and 
chagrin in the room, and the contrast between this 
filthy ruin and the pretty elegance of half an hour ago 
were distinct enough to be observed by a much more 
stupid boy than Patrick Crehore. He went down 
stairs and found Bridget waiting, and walked home 
with the little toddler, meditating rather more than 
was his wont on Alice’s phrase, “I tell you, ’'m a fool.” 
Meditating on it, he haled Bridget up five flights of 
stairs and broke in on the little room where a table 
spread with a plentiful supply of tea, baker’s bread, 
butter, cheese, and cabbage waited their return. Jerry 
Crehore, his father, sat smoking, and his mother was 
tidying up the room. 

‘And had ye a good time, me darling? And ye’ve 
brought home your orange, and a doll too, and mit- 
tens too. And what did you have, Pat?” 

So Pat explained, almost sulkily, that he had a 
checker-board, and a set of checker-men, which he 
produced; but he put them by asif he hated the sight of 
them, and, for a minute, dropped the subject, while he 
helped little Biddy to cabbage. He ate something him- 
self, drank some tea, and then delivered his rage with 
much unction, a little profanity, great-incoherency,— 
but to his own relief. 

“It’s a mean thing it 1s, all of it,’’ said he, “Ill be 
hanged but it is! I dunno who the lady is, but we’ve 
made her cry bad, I kuow that, and the boys acted 
like Nick. They knew that as wellas Ido. The man 
there had to knock one of the fellows down, bedad, 
and served him right, too. Isay, the fellows fought 
and hollared, and stole, and sure ye’d thought ye was 
driving pigs down the Eighth Avenue, and I was as 
bad as the worst of ’em. That’s what the boys did 
when a lady asked ’em to Christmas.” 

“That was a mean thing to do,” said Jerry, taking 
his pipe from his mouth for a longer speech than he 
had ever been known to make while smoking. 

Mrs. Crehore stopped in her dish-wiping, sat down, 
and gave her opinion. She did not know what a 
Christmas tree was, having never seed one nor heared 
of one. But she did know that those who went to see 
a lady should show manners and behave like jintle- 
men, or not go at all. She expressed her conviction 
that Tom Mulligan was rightly served, and her regret 
that he had not two black eyes instead of one. She 
would have been glad, indeed, if certain Floys, and 
Sullivans, and Flahertys with whose names of baptism 
she was better acquainted than [ am, nad shared a 
similar fate. 

This oratiyn, and the oracle of his father, still more, 
appeased Pat somewhat, and when his supper was 
finished, after long silence, he said, ‘‘ We'll give her a 





Christmas present. We will. Tom Mulligan, and 
Bill Floyd and I will give it. The others sha'n’t know. 
I know what we'll give her. ll tell Bill Floyd that 
we made her cry.” 


CHAPTER III. 


FTER ‘supper, accordingly, Pat Crehore re- 
paired to certain rendezvous of the younger life 
of the neighborhood, known to him, in search of Bill 
Floyd. Bill was not at the first, nor at the second, 
there being indeed no rule or principle knewn to men 
or even to arch-angels by which Bill’s presence at any 
particular spot at any particular time could be defi- 
nitely stated. But Bill also, in his proud free-will, 
obeyed certain general laws, and accordingly Pat 
found him inspecting, as a volunteer officer of police, 
the hauling out and oiling of certain hose at the house 
of a neighboring hose company. ‘Come here, Bill, 
I got something to show you.”’ 

Bill had already carried home and put in safe keep- 
ing a copy of Routledge’s ‘“* Robinson Crusoe,” which 
had been given to him. 

He left the hose inspection willingly and hurried 
along with Pat, past many attractive groups, not even 
stopping where a brewer’s horse had fallen on the 
ground, till Pat brought him in triumph to the gaudy 
window of 2 shoe-shop, lighted up gayly and full of the 
wares by which even shoe-shops lure in customers for 
Christmas. 

“See there,’ said Pat, nearly breathless. And he 
pointed to the very center of the display, a pair of 
slippers made from bronze-gilt kid, and displaying 
a hideous blue silk bow upon the gilding. For what 
class of dancers or of maskers these slippers may have 
been made, or by what canon of beauty, I know not. 
. nly they were the center of decoration in the shoe- 
shop window. Pat looked at them with admiration, 
as he had often done, and said again to Bill Floyd, 
** See there, ain’t them handsome ?”’ 

**Golly!”’ said Bill, ‘I guess so.”’ 

“Bill, let’s buy them little shoes, and give ’em to 
her.”’ 

*” Give ’em to who?” said Bill, from whose mind the 
Christmas tree had, for the moment faded, under the 
rivalry of the hose company, the brewer's horse, and 
the shop window. ‘Give ’em to who?” 

“Why, her, I don’t know who she is. The gal that 
made the what do ye call it, the tree you know, and 
give us the oranges, where old Purdy was. I say, Bill, 
it was a mean dirty shame to make such a row there, 
when we was bid to a party, and I want to make the 
gal a present, for I see her crying, Bill. Crying cos it 
was such a row.” Again, I omit certain profane ex- 
pressions which did not add any real energy to the 
declaration 

“They is handsome,”’ said Bill, meditatingly. ‘ Ain’t 
the blue ones handsomest?”’ 

““No,”’ said Pat, who saw he had gained hislodgment, 
and that the carrying his point was now only a matter 
of time. ‘The gould ones is the ones forme. We'll 
give ’em to the gal for a Christmas present, you and I 
and Tom Mulligan.”’ 

Bill Floyd did not dissent, being indeed in the habit 
of going as he was led, as were most of the ‘rebel 
rout’? with whom he had an hour ago been acting. He 
assented entirely to Pat’s proposal. By ‘ Christmas’ 
both parties understood that the present was to be 
made before 12th night, not necessarily en Christmas 
Day. Neither of them had a penny, but both of them 
knew, perfectly well, that whenever they chose to get 
a little money they could do so. 

They soon solved their first question, as to the cost 
of the coveted slippers. True, they knew, perfectly 
well, that they would be ejected from the decent shop 
if they went in to inquire. But by lying in wait, they 
soon discovered Delia Sullivan, a decent-looking girl 
they knew, passing by, and having made her their con- 
fidant, so far that she was sure she was not fooled, they 
sent her in to inquire. The girl returned to announce, 
to the astonishment of all parties, that the shoes cost 
six dollars. 

“Hew!” cried Pat, ‘‘six dollars for them are! I 
bought my mother’s new over-shves for one.”’ But not 
the least did he bate of his determination, and he and 
Bill Floyd went in search of Tom Mulligan. 

Tom was found as easily as Bill. But it was not so 
easy to enlist him. Tom was in a regular corner 
liquor store with men who were sitting, smoking, 
drinking, and telling dirty stories. Either of the other 
lboys would have been whipped at home if he had been 
known to be seen sitting in this place, and the punish- 
ment would have been well bestowed. But Tom Mulli- 
gan had had nobody thrash him for many a day till 
John Flagg had struck out so smartly from the shoul- 
der. Perhaps, had there been some thrashing as dis- 
criminating as Jerry Flaherty’s, it had been better for 
Tom Mulligan. The boys found him easily enough, 
but as I said, had some diffiulty in getting him away. 
With many assurances, however, that they had some- 
thing to tell him, and something to show him, they 
Lured him from the shadow of the comfortable stove 
into the night. 

Pat Crehore, who had more of the tact of oratory 
then he knew, then boldly told Tom Mulligan the 
story of the Christinas tree, as it passed after Tom’s 
ejection. Tom was sour ut first, but soon warmed to 
the narrative, and even showed indignation at the 
behavior of boys who had seemed to carry. themselves 
less obnoxiously than he did. All the boys agreed, but 
that for certain others who had never been asked to 
come, and ought to be ashamed to be there with them 
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as were, there would have been no row. They all 
agreed that on some suitable occasion unknown to me 
and to this story they would take vengeance on these 
Tidds and Sullivans. When Pat Crehore wound up his 
statement, by telling how he saw the ladies crying, 
and all the pretty room looking like a pig-sty. Tom 
Mulligan was as loud as he was, in saying that it was 
all wrong, and that nobody but blackguards would 
have joined in it, in particular such blackguards as the 
Tidds and Sullivans above alluded to. 

Then to Tom’s sympathizing ear was coutided the 
project of the gold shoes, as the slippers were always 
alled in this honorable company. And Tom com- 
pletely approved. He even approved the price. He 
explained to the others that it would be mean to give 
to a lady anything of less price. This was exactly the 
sum which recommended itself to his better judgment. 
And so the boys went home, agreeing to meet Christ- 
mas morning as a Committee of Ways and Means. 

To the discussions of this committee I need not admit 
you. Many plans were proposed. One that they should 
serve through the holidays at certain ten-pin alleys, 
known to them. One that they should buy off Fogarty 
from his newspaper route fora few days. But the de- 
cision was, that Pat, the most decent in appearance, 
should dress up in a certain Sunday suit he had, and 
offer the services of himself and two unknown friends 
of his, as extra cork-boys at Birnebaum’s brewery, 
where Tom Mulligan reported they were working 
nights, that they might fill an extra order. This device 
succeeded, Pat and his friends were put on duty, for 
trial, on the night of the 26th, and the foreman of the 
corking-room being satisfied, they retained their en- 
gagements till New Yerr’s Eve, when they were paid 
three dollars each, and resigned their positions. 

‘*Let’s buy her those shoes,” said Bill, in enthusiasm 
at their success. But this proposal was rejected. Each 
of the other boys had a private plan for an extra pres- 
ent to “her,”’ by this time. The sacred six dollars was 
folded up in a bit of straw paper from the brewery, and 
the young gentlemen went home to make their toilets, 
a process they had had no chance to go through on 
Christmas eve. After this, there was really no difficulty 
about their going into the shoe-shop—and noue about 
consummating the purchase—to the utter astonish- 
ment of the dealer. The gold shoes were bought, rolled 
up in paper, and ready for delivery. 

Bill Floyd had meanwhile learned, by inquiry at the 
chapel, where she lived, though there were doubts 
whether any of them knew her name. The others re- 
jected his proposals that they should take street cars, 
and they boldly pushed afoot up to Clinton avenue, 
and rang, not without terror, at the door. 

Terror did not diminish when black George appeared, 
whose acquaintance they had made at the tree. But 
fortunately George did not recognize them in their ap- 
parel of elegance. When they asked for the “lady that 
gave the tree,’’ he bade them wait a minute, and in less 
than a minute Alice came running out to meet them. 
To the boys’ great delight, she was not crying now. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,”’ said Tom, who had been 
commissioned as spokesman, “if you please, them’s 
our Christmas present to you, ma’am. Them’s gold 
shoes. And, please ma’am, we're very sorry there was 
such a row at the Christmas, ma’am. It was mean, 
ma’am. Good-by, ma’am.,”’ 

Alice’s eyes were opening wider and wider, nor at 
this moment did she understand. ‘ Gold shoes,”? and 
“rowat the Christmas,” stuck by her, however—and she 
understood there was a present. 
the right thing by accident, and did the right thing, 
being a lady through and through. : 

“No; you must not go away. Come in, boys, come 
in. I did not know you, you know.’ As how should 
she. ‘*Come in and sit down.”’ 

‘Can't ye take off your hat ?” said Tom, in an aside 
to Pat, who had neglected this reverence as he entered, 
And Tom was thus a little established, in his own es- 
teem. 

And Alice opened the parcel, and had her presence 
of mind by this time ; and amazed as she was at the 
gold shoes, showed no amazement—nay, even slipped 
off her own slipper and showed that the gold shoe fit- 
ted, to the delight of Tom, who was trying to explain 
that the man would change them if they were too 
small. She found an apple for each boy, thawked and 
praised each one separately—and the interview would 
have been perfect, had she not innocently asked Tom 
what was the matter with his eye. Tom’s eye! Why 
it was the black eye John Flagg gave him. I am sorry 
to say Bill Floyd sniggered ; but Pat came to the front 
this time, and said ‘ta man hurt him.” 

“I say, fellars, I’m going down to the writing-school 
at the Union,” said Pat, when they got into the street, 
all of them being in the mood that conceals emotion. 
“TI say, let’s all go.”’ 

To this they agreed. 

“Tsay, I went there last week Monday, with Meg 
McManus. I say, fellars, it’s real good fun.”’ 

The other fellows having on the unfamiliar best 
rig, were well aware that they must not descend to 
their familiar haunts, and all consented. 

To the amazement of the teacher, these three hulk- 
ing boys allied themselves to the side of order, took 
their places as they were bidden, turned the public 
opinion of the class, and made the Botany Bay of the 
school to be its quietest class that night. 

To his amazement the same result followed the next 
night. And to his greater amazement, the next. 

To Alice’s amazement, she received on Twelfth night, 
a gilt valentine envelope, within which, on heavily 
ruled paper, were announced these truths: 


So of course she said 
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“Marm,—The mitins wur Nora Killpatrick’s. She 
lives inn Water street place behind the Lager Brewery. 
Yours to command, 
WriuiAM FLoyD, 
THOMAS MULLIGAN, 
PATRICK CREHORE.”’ 

The names which they could copy from signs, were 
correctly spelled. 

To Pat’s amazement, Tom Mulligan held on at the 
writing-school all winter. When it ended, he wrote 
the best hand of any of them. 

To my amazement, one evening when I looked in at 
Longman’s, two years to a day after Alice’s tree, a 
bright black-eyed young man, who had tied up for 
me the copy of Masson’s Milton which I had given 
myself for a Christmas present, said: ‘‘ You don’t re- 
member me.”’ I owned innocence. 

“My name is Mulligan—Thomas Mulligan. Would 
you thank Mr. John Flagg if you meet him, for a Christ- 
mas present he gave me two years ago, at Miss Alice 
MeNiel’s Christmas tree. It was the best present I 
ever had, and the only one I ever deserved.” 

And I said I would do so. 





I told Alice afterward never to think she was going 
to catch all the fish there were in any school. I told 
her to whiten the water with ground-bait enough for 
all, and to thank God if her heavenly fishing were 
skillful enough to save one. 


The Church. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


DEFINITE arrangement has been made for the 

cobperation of American scholarsin the work of 
Bible Revision now going on in England. An invitation 
was extended to our countrymen through a letter to Dr. 
Philip Schaff from Bishop Ellicott, written at the direc- 
tion of the British Committee. A meeting was held 
at Dr. Schaff’s study, Dec. 7, the action of which has 
just been made publicin authorizedform. There were 
present the Rev. Drs. Schaff, H. B. Smith, Wm. Henry 
Green, George E. Hare, Chas. P. Krauth, Thos. J. Co- 
nant, George E. Day, Ezra Abbott, and Edw. A. 
Washburn. Letters expressing readiness to codperate, 
from some who were unable to attend. The Dean of 
Chester was present by invitation, and took part in the 
deliberations. After organizing, and an address by 
Dr. Schaff—who had conferred personally with Bishop 
Ellicott, Dean Stanley and others of the British Re- 
visers,—the following list was read of those who have 
accepted invitations to engage in the work: 

On the Old Testament : Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D. D., 
Prof. George E. Day, D.D., Prof. John DeWitt, D. D., 
Prof. Wm. Henry Green, D. D., Prof. George Emlin 
Hare, D.D., Prof. Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Prof. J. 
Packard, D. D., Prof. Calvin Stowe, D. D., Prof. James 
Strong, D. D., Rev. C. A. Van Dyck, D. D., (not heard 
from) Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL. D. 

On the New Testament: Ezra Abbott, LL. D., Prof. 
H. B. Hackett, D. D., Prof. James Hadley. LL. D., Prof. 
Charles Hodge, D. D., Prof. Matthew B. Riddle. D. D., 
Prof. Philip Schaff, D. D., Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer, D. D., Rev. Edward A. Wash- 
burn, D.D., Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL. D. 

The following Constitution was adopted: 
CPHXTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON BIBLI- 

CAL REVISION. 

1. The American Committee, invited by the British 
Committee engaged in the revision of the Authorized 
English Version of the Holy Scriptures, to coJperate 
with them, shall be composed of Biblical Scholars and 
Divines in the United States. 

Ji.—This Committee shall have the power to elect its 
Officers, to add to its number, and to fill its own vacan- 
cies. 

I1I.—The officers shall consist of a president, a corre- 
sponding secretary, and a treasurer. The president 
shall conduct the official correspondence with the 
British Revisers. The secretary shall conduct the 
home correspondence. 

IV.—New members of the Committee, and corre- 
sponding members must be nominated at a previous 
meeting, and elected unanimously by ballot. 

V.—The American Committee shall codperate with 
the British Companies on the basis of the principles 
and rules of revision adopted by the British Com- 
mnittee. 

ViI.—The American Committee shall consist of two 
companies, the one for the revision of the Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament, the other for the re- 
vision of the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment. 

VIl.—Each company shall elect its own chairman 
and recording secretary. 

VIlI.—The British Committee will submit to the 
American Companies, from time to time, such portions 
of their work as have passed the first revision, and the 
American Companies will transmit their criticisms 
and suggestions to the British Companies before the 
second revision. 

IX.—A joint meeting of the American and British 
Companies shall be held, if possible, in London, before 
nal action. 

















As an organization, the Methodist Episcopal 
church possesses in a marked degree that essential 
characteristic of vitality—flexibleness. It can change 
its polity without serious conflict or internal dis- 





turbance. At the beginning the church was Pres- 
byterian. ‘‘The General Conference, with possibly a 
slight exception,” says Rev. R. A. Caruthers in the 
Christian Advocate, ‘‘ was, from 1784 to 1808, composed 
of elders or presbyters [holding their places in that 
body by virtue of their eldership,] thus harmonizing 
in that respect with the Presbyterians.’’ Ordination 
in the Presbyterian Church is performed by the laying 
on of hands of the Presbytery; in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the right to ordain is likewise inherent in 
the Presbytery, to be exercised as the elders in Gen- 
eral Conference may direct. But the introduction of 
laymen into the General Conference will fundamentally 
change the polity of the church, bringing it nearer 
that of the Protestant Episcopal Church. With lay 
representation, “all that is wanted at this end of the 
line to perfect agreement with the Episcopal Church 
is to constitute the bishops a separate house, clothing 
them with equal legislative powers.’’ A quiet yet 
“rapid and radical revolution” has been going on for 
some time with respect to the practical working of the 
Episcopacy. Once the bishops were an appointing 
power; now in the cities and larger villages, they are 
little else than a negotiating agency, automatically 
writing what has before been decreed. The shibbo- 
leth of Methodistic loyalty—itinerant general super- 
intendency—is spoken most loudly by those who sub- 
mit to it least gracefully. ‘The smallness of the num- 
ber, and the consequent remoteness of the Bishops 
from the masses concerned, is the surest pledge of the 
stability of the system, Any luxury can be enjoyed 
while it costs nothing; but lift the Bishop’s support 
off the Book Concern and put it directly upon the peo- 
ple, bringing to the foreground the fact that an increas- 
ing number of appointments are negotiated every year 
without consulting either bishop or presiding eider, 
and the money argument may lay the whole itinersuis 
general superintendency upon the shelf.” 

The original design of the Episcopacy being lost in a 
great degree, the day may not be far distant, Mr. Ca- 
ruthers thinks, when to save it ‘‘ we must re-endow it, 
add the legislative to its executive power, and give it a 
place in the General Conference.”” At the other end 
of the line the revolution is ostensibly toward lay rep- 
resentation, but as Mr. Caruthers reads it, the revolu- 
tionists have strangely missed their aim. ‘Lay dele- 
gation there will be, that is, there will be laymen in the 
General Conference, but not lay representation in the 
sense of laymen representing the body of the member- 
ship. The ‘ay-representation proposed is only quar- 
terly conference representation.’’ To keep faith with 
the people, either the proposed plan of lay delegation 
must be modified, or the constitution of the quarterly 
conference changed. It is suggested that the quar- 
terly conference be composed of all the adult mem- 
bers of the church, or representatives chosen by them. 
This change wonld be germane to another innovation 
creeping in upon the church, namely, the increasing 
prominence of the female element. Women are li- 
censed to preach. They are occasionally found on the 
Board of Stewards. There is nothing to prevent their 
holding the office of Trustee or Sunday-School Super- 
intendent, either of which positions would entitle them 
to a seat in the quarterly conference; but as the quar- 
terly conference is now constituted their presence 
might prove an embarrassment in case of church trials 
or appeals. This difficulty would be avoided by the 
proposed change in the composition of the conference, 
and by adopting in case of trials or appeals, the usage 
which prevails in the Annual and General Conferences. 


= 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


OMEWSAT more than a year ago, as our read- 
ers will remember, Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Vicar 

of Frome, England, was brought to trial on the charge 
of teaching erroneous doctrines, and acquitted. The 
Church Association appealed from that decision, and 
the case was brought before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, on the 21st of November. The main 
doctrinal points involved are those of the Real Pres- 
ence, the Eucharistic sacrifice, and Adoration,— the 
first being the principal one. The charge of heresy is 
based mainly on the phrase, ‘“‘ The visible presence of 
our Lord upon the altars of our churches,’ occurring 
in a pamphlet entitled A Plea for Toleration in the 
Church of England. In a subsequent edition of the 
pamphlet, the phrase was changed to ‘‘ the real, actual 
presence of our Lord, under the form of bread and 
wine, upon the altars of our churches.” This substitu- 
tion was made by Mr. Bennett after proceedings had 
been taken against him, but before he was brought to 
trial. Speaking of the change in the preface to his 
Plea, he said that the meaning he intended to convey 
in the original passage was precisely that of the sub- 
stituted words. The first expression had been misun- 
derstood, he therefore adopted the second formula, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Pusey. On the first trial, before 
the Dean of Arches, Sir Robert Phillimore, it was ar- 
gued that the substitution was nota retraction, for the 
reason that it contained no penitential regret, and no 
promise of silence. A formal revocation was necessary. 
The Dean of Arches was of opinion that Mr. Bennett’s 
retraction was sufficient. From this decision, and 
another on the same general question—that ‘‘ The Ob- 
jectivc. Actual, and Real Presence, or the Spiritual 
Real Presence, a Presence external to the act of the 
Communical” was a doctrine maintained by the formu- 
laries of the church—the appeal was made. At the be- 
ginning of the present trial, Dr. Stephens, counsel for 
the appellant, reiterated the demand for a formal revo- 











cation. ‘“‘ Do you mean that he should stand up in church 
and make it?” he was asked. “It should at least bea 
revocation in writing,’’ was the reply. Modification 
of language was not enough. Mr. Bennett should not 
be absolved from punishment for heresy because he 
had thought proper to substitute another formula 
without any expression of regret. There would be 
nothing to prevent him from publishing the same 
heresy at any future period. The Lord Chancellor ob- 
served that it was ‘‘one thing fora man to abjure an 
opmion he once held, and another to say that the 
meaning placed upon his words was what he had never 
intended to convey. The canons on which Dr. Stephens 
was relying had reference only to the former state of 
things.” At this point Dr. Stephens declined to press 
the matter, and proceeded to a very long and very 
learned discussion of the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
which discussion was still in progress at last reports. 
Speaking of this trial the London Church Times ob- 
serves that the most remarkable thing about the whole 
business is the manner in which the Church Associa- 
tion has been ‘‘screwed up” by the prosecution. They 
have discovered that the only possible mode of attack- 
ing the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence is to 
adopt the hypothesis of Receptionalism, as attributed 
to Hooker,—the theory propounded by Dr. Stephens 
being that Consecration per se is inchoate and incom- 
plete, but that on reception by a faithful receiver it is 
perfected and rendered valid. The Church Association 
is thus committed to doctrines which for every prac- 
tical purpose are indistinguishable from those of the 
Council of Trent, but which are so logically confused, 
contradictory, and untenable, that no person who pos- 
sesses the power of thinking clearly will be able to 
maintain them against the more simple and accurate 
tenets of the Catholic school. Another marked feature 
of the case is that the court is composed chiefly of lay- 
men who may or may not be Churchmen, and who 
may themselves believe anything or nothing as they 
they please. Whatever its decision may be, therefore, 
it is claimed that the case cannot in the slightest de- 
gree elucidate the doctrine of the English Church on 
the one hand, or commit her to heresy on the other 





The growth of Glasgow, Scotland, as a great 
manufacturing center, has been attended by a won- 
derful increase in the Roman Catholic population of 
the city and itsvicinity. Sixty years ago there was but 
one small Catholic congregation, with a single priest. 
Now there are ten large churches, with thirty-six 
priests, besides more than twenty churches in the small 
towns surrounding the city. One-fifth of the half- 
million population is Catholic; yet, as the correspon- 
dent of the London Tablet observes, they are possessed 
of almost no influence whatever in public affairs. With 
the exception of the Royal Infirmary, the Catholics 
participate in none of the local charities, bequests, free 
schools, or benevolent institutions of the city. Noneof 
the higher city officers are Catholics, nor are any of the 
leading merchants, manufacturers or land-owners. All 
that has been done in the way of supporting and ex- 
tending the faith has been done by workingmen with 
very low wages. The great lack of the Catholic popu- 
lation is education. ‘This it is which keeps us behind; 
it keeps us poor and powerless and without influence 
in this great city. Our children do not, or will not, at- 
tend school, and if they did, we have not more than a 
third of the school accommodation required for them.”’ 
Of the 17,000 Catholic children, between six and thir- 
teen years of age, in the city, who ought to be in school, 
scarcely 5,000 are under instruction, while the Catholic 
schools have proper accommodation for not more than 
4,000. 





What is a spontaneous popular movement? We 
read of one that occurred lately in Dublin. Its pur- 
pose was the presentation of an address to Cardinal 
Cullen, praying him to convene a meeting of the dio- 
cese of Dublin to urge the necessity of the Govern- 
ment’s granting the late demands of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy in regard to the national schools. The 
paper purported to come from the inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, though in-its thirty thousand signatures the whole 
ceuntry was more or less represented, from Belfast on 
the north, to Wexford in the south. Some significant 
facts have been observed with reference to the signa- 
tures it did not contain. For instance, the name of 
the only Roman Catholic member of Parliament from 
Dublin does not appear; nor do those of twenty-six of 
the remaining thirty-seven Roman Catholic members. 
Not one of the Roman Catholic judges of the city 
signed it, though there are ten besides the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Twenty of the twenty-six Queen’s Counsel re- 
fused their names; and out of hundreds of barristers 
the signatures of only twenty-two were given to sup- 
port this spontaneous movement of the laity. Of course 
the clergy had nothing to do with it, the requisition 
merely lying for signature at the doors of the churches 
and chapels of the diocese on successive Sundays. The 
householders in the better parts of Dublin appear to 
have joined in the petition as heartily as their profes- 
sional brethren. 





Ecclesiastically the Russian Empire is divided 
into twenty-four Episcopal districts called Eparchies. 
Five of these Eparchies, those of St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Kiev, Vilna and Siberia, are presided over by ec- 
clesiastical rulers of the highest rank, called Metropol- 
itans. Ovei all the others are archbishops or bishops. 
The clergy are divided into three classes. The first is 
the black, or regular clergy, to which belongs all the 
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bishops and higher dignitaries, and most of the direct- 
ors and teachers in religious seminaries. This class 
consists wholly of monks. The second class is the 
white, or secular clergy, which includes all village 
priests, and the clergy of the town churches, who are 
in direct communicatiou with thelaity. This is a priv- 
ileged, hereditary class, but retirement from it is pos- 
sible. The completion of a course of study in an eccle- 
siastical seminary, and marriage with a virgin, are 
essential to investure with this priesthood. If a priest’s 
wife dies, he must become a monk or resign his posi- 
tion as a clergyman, second marriage being forbidden 
him. The third clerical order, likewise hereditary, 
comprises the sacristans, clerks, singers and deacons, 
and consists for the most part of students of theology 
who have not been able to pass examination. From 
the census of the Holy Synod, it appears that there are 
35,000 Established-Greek orthodox churches, of which 
31,000 are parochial and 2,000 dependent. The clergy 
number 37,718, besides 11,227 deans and 65,952 members 
of the third clerical order. The goverment contributes 
for church repairs and salaries of the secular clergy 
5,163,363 silver roubles a year, or nearly four million 
dollars. The salaries of the village priests are wretch- 
edly small, the highest being not over $250, while many 
receive not more than $75. Emoluments for religious 
ministrations add somewhat to the meagre incomes of 
city priests, but very little to those of the smaller places 
and in the country. The latter, however, are always 
furnished a small portion of‘land, by the cultivation of 
which they manage to supply their necessities. A por- 
tion of the public papers are now joining with the clergy 
to secure for the village priests such an increase of sal- 
ary as may enable them to keep up more efficiently the 
dignity of the Establishment. 





Father Hyacinthe, at a recent banquet given in 
his honor by the Old Catholics of Munich, spoke of the 
meeting as one that would strengthen the bonds of an 
alliance between the Reformers of Germany and those 
of France, and go far to effect a reconciliation between 
Christians who have had the misfortune to fight against 
each other. 

* Reconciliation is easy in the present circumstances, for the 
cause of the Old Catholics isa French cause as much as it is 
aGerman one. I could find the proofs of this in the very 
nature of the enemy you oppose, who is at this moment the 
most dangerous foe of France, and from whom no people 
have suffered so much as we, especially for half a century 
past. ButI prefer reminding you that the object you pursue 
in Germany is the same that we so gloriously attained in the 
halcyon days of our Gallican Church. What, in fact, do you 
desire? To oppose to the excesses of the court of Rome a 
truly Catholic resistance equally incapable of bending or de- 
viating, while it knows how to firmly maintain itself within 
the limits of orthodexy. This is precisely the incomparable 
example which our great school of Port-Royal has left to the 
religious men of all countries and all times. What more do 
you desire? To constitute, or at least lay the foundation, of a 
church at once truly national and truly Catholic. But who 
has ever so nearly approached that sublime ancient ideal as 
our old Church of France, and is it not exactly for this reason 
that, more than any other, she has been hated and calumniated 
by the Ultramontanes?” 





The Guardian publishes a long letter from Bishop 
Webb, in relation to the social and religious condi- 
tion of the vast camps of adventurers assembled at the 
diamond diggings in South Africa. His first view of 
the field was disheartening. The greater portion of the 
multitudes collected there were English speaking; to 
minister to them the Bishop had but one clergyman of 
the church, with no hut or wagon to set apart for a 
rallying point for Churchmen. Fever had broken out, 
and the sick and dying were very numerous ; but there 
were ‘no Sisters or Deaconesses or lay brethren to seek 
out the helpless and friendless, lying without blankets, 
or water, or ordinary comforts of any kind.” In spite 
of these disadvantages the good Bishop found ‘“‘ a deep 
yearning and desire for that true wealth which Christ 
alone in His Church can provide.”” The circumstances 
of the life at the diggings are, to a certain extent, fa- 
vorable to higher influences. There is an absence of 
temptation to vice, except the terrible one of excessive 
drinking. ‘‘Religious exercises, where there is no 
time for reading or books to read, apart from higher 
grounds, are sought as an intellectual treat, and to 
very many the church speaks in the well-known tones 
of a mother’s voice,—calmly, gently, and clearly, in 
this strange and foreign as well as barren and dry 
land. Circumstances, then, to a certain extent, in 
spite of the depressing eagerness for gain, help to se- 
cure for her witness and message at least attention.’’ 
The field is one in which missionary effort is greatly 
needed. 





The Berlin correspondent of the London Times 
tells of a curious petition which the Alsatian clergy 
have addressed to the Emperor. Divested of its verbi- 
age, it amounts simply to this: Give us unlimited 
control of church dnd school, and promote our world- 
ly interests in every way, and we shall desist from tell- 
ing our parishioners to hope for reincorporation with 
France. 





An important change has been made in the relig- 
ious character of the University of Oxford, Eng. The 
thirty-nine Articles are no longer to form a subject of 
examinatiou, except in the Honor School of Theology. 
The change is looked upon with some dismay by 
many churchmen, since it makes the University a 
national instead of, as heretofore, a denominational in- 
stitution. 





, The Week. 


Oy SERVICE as presented by the Commis- 

sioner’s Report, the President’s Message, and the 
debates in Congress, is the absorbing topic at Wash- 
ington. 

—The Fourth National Bank, of Philadelphia, failed 
shortly after the three failures already reported in this 
city. Probably the four institutions were intimately 
connected in their operations. 


—Judge Bedford has again extended the term of the 
Grand Jury. It is geserally understood that it is 
working in the interests of Reform, and that more in- 
dictments against the Ring will soon appear. 


—Senators Hooper, Waldron, Munroe, and Cox, have 
been appointed to consider the specie payments, and 
other kindred subjects. 


—An English and American combination against the 
Erie management is reaffirmed this week. 








ONGRESS.—The Senate devoted its attention, 
before receiving the President’s Message, to the 
Retrenchment Committee, and after a protracted de- 
bate, adopted Mr. Anthony’s amendment by a vote of 
20 to 18. Messrs. Logan, Fenton, Patterson, Schurz, 
Sumner, Tipton and Trumbull, Republicans, voting in 
the negative. The amendment, as adopted, provides 
that the Committee of Investigation and Retrenchment 
be instructed to inquire into the expenditures in all 
branches of the service of the United States, and report 
whether any or what offices ought to be abolished; 
whether any and what salraries or allowances ought to 
be reduced; what are the methods of procuring ac- 
countability in public officers or agents in the care and 
disbursement of public moneys; whether money has 
been paid out illegally ; whether any officers or agents, 
or other persons, have been or are employed in the 
public service without authority of law or unneces- 
sary, and generally how and to what extent the ex- 
penses of the service of the country may and ought to 
curtailed. Thedebate was very bitter and the Repub- 
lican Senators who voted against the amendment 
based their action, and said so in very plain language, 
on the alleged character of the committee, which they 
assert is “‘ packed”’ in the interest of the Administra- 
tion, and will, consequently, conduct its investigations 
in a tender-hearted manner. Of course this may be 
true, but considering the character of the men who 
voted in favor of the measure, we can hardly believe 
it to beso. Whatever the facts may be the Committee 
on Investigations was promptly saddled with an over- 
whelming amount of business, including an amend- 
ment directing an inquiry as to whether the New York 
State Conventions were controlled by Custom-House 
patronage. This and other similar inquires were pro- 
pounded in a spirit of irony by some of the opponents 
of the Committee. Having provided for the employ- 
ment of its Investigating Committee, and authorized it 
to sit in New York, the Senate went to work upon the 
most important bills which have come over from the 
House. Appropriations for the expenses of the Geneva 
Conference and the mixed commission now sitting at 
Washington, were passed at once. The Amnesty bill 
was debated at length, but no final result was reached 
at our latest advices. The House received and referred 
a large number of bills, as is usual at the beginning of 
the week. A member whom we decline to advertise 
by mentioning his name, tried to secure the adoption 
of a vote of censure on the French Government for 
the execution of Rossel. Encouraged by strength of 
the minority, another statesman of like proclivities, 
secured the passage of what we may characterize asa 
vote of approbation of the Spirit of Liberty. No busi- 
ness of general importance was accomplished, and both 
Houses adjourned until the 8th of January. The 
House passed Mr. Hoar’s Labor Commission Bill which 
goes to the Senate so amended as to provide three 
Commissioners for one year. One of theseis to be se- 
lected as a representative laboring man, and the other 
two are to be chosen without regard to politics. 


The Civil Service Commissioners have sent in 
their report, and with the President’s Message promis- 
ing the adoption of its suggestions, it imparts a lively 
interest to the political news from Washington. The 
report cites the act under which the Commission was 
organized, notes the policy of various administrations 
regarding the Civil Service, and then describe in de- 
tail the evils of the present system. These details we 
need not here enumerate, as they are already 
well enough realized by our readers. With regard to 
examinations for civil appointments the report says 
that if literary proficiency were understood to be the 
sole test, such examinations might be reasonably op- 
posed as unsatisfactory. A man may be a good appraiser 
of linen and yet be ignorant of history or of accounts. 
It is, however, certain that such an appraiser is no less 
efficient if he has a good stock of general information. 
A civil service which declares that, where technical 
skill is equal it will select the candidate who is the 
better educated, at once places a premium upon intel- 
ligence and good morals. The report is signed by 
George William Curtis, Alex. G. Cattell, Joseph Medill, 
Davidson A. Walker, E. B. Elliott, Joseph H. Black- 
fan, and David C. Cox, Commissioners. 

The rules recommended in the report are as follows : 





1. No person shall be admitted to any position in the civil 
service, within the appointment of the President or the heads 
of departments, who is not a citizen of the United States, who 
shall not have furnished satisfactory evidence in regard to 
character, health, and age, and who shall not have passed a 
satisfactory examination in speaking, reading and writing the 
English language. 

2. An Advisory Board of suitable persons, to be empjoyed by 
the President, under the ninth section of the Act of March 3, 
1871, shall, so far as practicable, group the positions in each 
branch of the Civil Service according to the character of the 
duties to be performed, and shall grade each group from the 
lowest to the highest, for the purpose of promotion within the 
group. Admission to the Civil Service shall always be to the 
lowest grade of any group ; and to such positions as cannot be 
grouped as graded, admission shall be determined as provided 
for the lowest grade. 

3. A vacancy occurring in the lowest grade of any group of 
offices shall be filted after due public notice from all applicants 
who shall present themselves, and who shall have furnished 
the evidences and satisfied the preliminary examination al- 
ready mentioned, and who shall have passed a public competi- 
tive examination to test their knowledge, ability and special 
qualifications for the performance of the duties of the office. 
The Board conducting such competitive examination shall 
prepare, under the supervision of the Advisory Board, a list of 
the names of the applicants in the order of their excellence, as 
proved by such examination, beginning with the highest, and 
shall then certify to the nominating or appointing power, as 
the case may be, the names standing at the head of such list, 
not exceeding three, and from the names thus certified, the 
appointment shall be made. 

4. A vacancy occurring in any grade of a group of officers 
above the lowest shall be filled by a competitive examination 
of applicants from the other grades of that group, and the list 
of names from which the appointment is to be made shall be 
prepared and certified as provided in the preceding rules; but 
if no such applicants are found competent the appointment 
shall be upon an examination of all applicants, conducted in 
accordance with the provisions for admission to the lowest 

de. 
*. Applicants certified or otherwise qualified for appointment 
as cashiers, and such other custodians of large sums of money 
as may hereafter be designated by the Advisory Board, and for 
whose pecuniary fidelity another officer is responsible, shall 
not be appointed except with the approval of such other 
officer. 

6. Postmasters whose annual salary is less than $200 may be 
appointed upon the written request of applicants, with such 
evidence of character and fitness as shall be satisfactory to the 
head of the Department. 

7. The appointment of all persons entering the civil service 
in accordance with these regulations, excepting persons ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, Postmasters and persons appointed to any posi- 
tion in a foreign country, shall be made for a probationary 
term of six months, during which the conduct and capacity of 
such persons shall be tested ; and if at the end of such proba- 
tionary term satisfactory proof of their fitness shall have been 
furnished by the Board of Examiners to the head of the De- 
partment in which they shall have been employed during said 
term, they shall be reappointed. 

8. The President will designate three persons in each De- 
partment of public service to serve as a Board of Examiners, 
which, under the supervision of, the Advisory Board, and 
under regulations to be prescribed by it, and at such times and 
places as it may determine, shall conduct personally or by per- 
sons approved by the Advisory Board, all investigations and 
examinations for admission into said Departments or for pro- 
motion therein. 

9. Any person who, after long and faithful service in a De- 
partment, shall be incapacitated by mental or bodily infirmi- 
ties for the efficient discharge of the duties of his position, 
may be appointed by the head of the Department, at his dis- 
cretion, to a position of less responsibility in the same Depart- 
ment. 

10. Nothing in these rules shall prevent the appointment of 
aliens to positions in the Consular service which, by reason of 
small compensation, or of other sufficient cause, are in the 
judgment of the appointing power necessarily so filled; nor 
the appointment of such persons within the United States as 
are indispensable to a proper discharge of the duties of certain 
positions, but who may not be familiar with the English lan- 
guage or legally capable of naturalization. 

11. No head of a Department, nor any subordinate officer of 
the Government, shall, as such officer, authorize or permit, or 
assist in levying any asssessment of money for political pur- 
poses, under the form of voluntary contributions, or other- 
wise, upon any person employed under his control, nor shall 
any such person pay any money so assessed. 

12. The Advisory Board shall at any time recommend to the 
President such changes in these rules as it may consider neces- 
sary to secure the greater efliciency of the civil service. 

13. From these rules are excepted the Heads of Departments, 
Assistant Secretaries of Departments, Assistant Attorney- 
General and First Assistant Postmaster-General, Solicitor- 
General, Solicitor of the Treasury, Naval Solicitor, Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, Examiner of Claims in the State Depart- 
ment, Treasurer of the United States, Register of the Treasury, 
First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury, Judges of the 
Wnited States Courts, District Attorneys, private Secretary of 
the President, Embassadors and other public Ministers, Super- 
intendent of the Coast Survey, Director of the Mint, Gover- 
nors of Territories, Special Commissioners, Special Annual 
Visiting and Examining Boards, persons appointed to posi- 
tions without compensation for services, dispatch agents and 
bearers of dispatches. | 


Indictments by the Grand Jury and bench war- 
rants in the hands of sheriffs’ officers continue to be 
the chief topic of interest in re the People versus Tam- 
many Hall. The proceedings of this Jury are as yet 
unpublished, except as has appeared from anti-Tam- 
many indictments which were noticed last week. The 
jury has twice asked for an extension of its term in 
consequence of the amount of work that has fallen into 
its hands. Their term now stands extended to Dec. 


30th, unless the work on hand is sooner brought to a 
conclusion. Mr. Tweed if at liberty until the day after 
Christmas, up to which time his bondsmen may justify 
in the amounts for which they stand pledged on the 
bond. This some of them have thus far failed to do. 
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The Little Folks. 


A LITTLE GIRUD’S VERSES. 
T ERE is a letter and some verses that a little 
2 girl sends to the editor of the Christian Union: 

“New YORK, Dec. 5th, 1871. 

*“T composed this little piece about the snow this afternoon, 
and though when I composed it, I did not think of sending it 
to you, yet when I finished it, I thought that perhaps you 
would think it would do for the Christian Union, so I have 
ventured to send it to you. 

“TI shall be fourteen, Dec. 7th. I have never written any 


poetry, except a little once in a while, on the slate, for mamma. 
“2s. = 


TO THE SNOW. 
Ever falling, falling, falling, from the leaden clouds above, 
Ever bringing bringing, bringing, soft white messages of love, 
Ever telling, telling, telling, of our Heavenly Father's care, 
Ever whisp’ring whisp’ring, whisp’ring, that He listens to our 
prayer. 


So this guest, so still and silent, always clad in purest white, 
Ever doing deeds of mercy, leaving every footstep bright; 
When she sees a little floweret, standing outward in the cold, 
Quietly she gives her garment, wrapping it in softest fold. 


When she sees poor, barren places, all neglected, black and 
bare, 

With the same white robe she covers, giving all the same kind 
care ; 

And with such a holy lesson coming to us from the skies, 

Will it not be weil to ponder—it may say, ‘Do THOU LIKE- 
WISE”’? 





DICKY’S FUNERAL. 

| a far-away village in Scotland lived a widow 
I. and her children; she was not rich, and she was 
very delicate; she could hardly ever get out of the 
house; she was very fond of her children, and they 
loved her dearly. Agnes, the elder girl, was her nurse, 
and Jessy, the little one, was her pet, and the pet of 
the whole family. 

But there was another pet in the house, too; that was 
a Dicky-bird, whose cage used to hang in the window, 
near which the sick widow’s couch was placed. 

This Dicky-bird was very tame, and would often hop 
out of the door of its cage and perch on the widow’s 
shoulder or head, and would even take crumbs from 
her fingers, or from between her lips. Sometimes, when 
the widow was too ill to do anything, she would smile 
2 faint smile as the little Dicky hopped about on the 
coverlet of her bed, putting its head on one side, its 
eyes shining like little black beads, and chirping and 
twittering gently, as if it were sorry for its sick mis- 
tress and were asking her if she were not better. 

But the widow was not to get better, and one sad 
summer day she died, and her children wept sorely. 
A few days after, the neighbors met together, and the 
coffin was put in a cart, for the churchyard was a long 
way off, over the hills; and the neighbors walked be- 
hind the cart with the widow’s sons, who were the chief 





mourners, and for the first time in their lives the boys | 


saw an open grave, and they saw the body of their dear 
mother let down into it, and they saw the sexton fill 
the grave with earth, and sadly they came home. 

Then ina few days they had to leave their own home, 
and go to live with an aunt, in another part of the vil- 
lage. 

They had not much to take with them, but one thing 
they took much care of, and that was the cage with 


| trouble wid the agent. 


Dicky in it; for Dicky always reminded them of their | 


mother, who had been so fond of him and so good to 
them. ' 

But Dicky did not seem to be the same bird in the 
new home. He did not care to hop out of his cage; he 
saton the perch with his feathers puffed out and his 
eyes dull, and took no notice of the chirping with which 
the children tried to rouse him. 

And a few mornings after they had moved to the new 
house, Dicky was found lying on his back, at the bottom 
of his cage, quite dead. Had Dicky died of a broken 
heart ? Who can tell ? 

The children were all very sad when they found that 
poor Dicky was dead. Little Jessy cried bitterly, and 
even Archie, the biggest boy, could hardly keep his 
tears back, though his aunt had said to Jessy that it 
was foolish to cry about a dead bird. The aunt was 
not unkind at heart, but she was a bustling woman, 
with a great deal to do, and she didmot understand the 
children’s sorrow, or their love for Dicky, and so she 
said to them, as they stood round the cage, ‘* Now, 
children, off with you; and you’d better take the dead 
bird away, and throw it into the ash-place in the 
yard.”’ 

Archie took up the poor dead Dicky and went out, 
and the other children followed him; but he could not 
bear to throw away the little bird that his mother had 
been so fond of; so he went to the garden and sat down 
on a seat there, and the other children gathered round 
him, and they all gazed with tearful eyes at the little 
dead pet, and stroked and smoothed its feathers. 

These children could not do as some of our readers 
have done with their canary when it has died,—send it 
to a bird-stuffer’s to have it stuffed and put under a 
glass shade; they knew nothing about this plan; but 
they, too, thought that they would not like to throw 
the dead bird amamg the ashes and rubbish of the 
house. 

Then Davie, the youngest boy, proposed that they 
should do with Dicky as the men had done with their 
dear mother when she died, and that they should put 
itina “bury-hole.” 





So the boys went and got Jessy’s little cart. and filled 
it with leaves, and put a towel over them, and arched 
some green boughs over it ; and then they laid the dead 
bird on the towel, and they walked in a little proces- 
sion to the corner of a pretty field that was near a 
wood, not far from the house; and one of the boys dug 
a tiny grave, like that they had seen in the churchyard, 
and there with real sorrow these simple children buried 
their mother’s pet, and stuck in the green boughs all 
around to mark the place.— Work and Play. 





THE OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 

-” EAR love ye, ye’re such a nice, lady-like lit- 

tle girl, that I love to sell ye apples and things. 

What does I keep a stall for?) Why, to git my living, 

deary; ye don’t think I do it for the pleasure of it, sure, 

’specially when I has to sitin these cold north-easters, 
or hold a ’brilly over my head, to keep off the rain. 

‘*No, darlint, I has the rheumatis’ too much to like 
to do it if *twant for the bit o’ money I makes, to pay 
for my rint and keep us, Tilly and me, in dacent condi- 
tion. 

** Where do I live, missee ? Well, where do ’ee live, 
child? Over there, eh, in one 0’ them big houses? I 
thought as much, little one, and yer father’s a gintle- 
man, so no wonder the little girl has leddy manners, 
not a bit of it; for sometimes he steps up here to buy 
apples, and he always has the good word for me, same 
as yerself. 

‘“*“Well, dear heart, it wouldn’t be doing ye no good to 
tell ye where I and Tilly lives. It’s not ina big brown 
stone front, though the house is big enough, mebby, 
but I lives on the first floor, underneath, and sometimes 
it’s filled with water, it is, intirely, so’t Tilly and me 
nave to git out some way, and go into the neighbor’s, 
but it’s rint I have to pay all the same. 

‘““Who is Tilly? Well, then, it’s a poor, unfortunate 
girl that met wid an accident, and was carried into my 
place. So she clung a holt 0’ me, and to the hospital I 
had to go along wid her. So, seein’ she hadn’t no 
friends, why, when the lameness in her back let her 
come, why, they just brought her to me, and I’ve kep’ 
her ever sense, poor thing! But, then, it’s that good 
she is, her keeping brings a blessing, just mind that! 

‘Sometimes she picks up, wonderfully, and then it’s 
nice, handy little things she can do to bring in the mo- 
ney, till she gets back lame again, and then, poor dar- 
lin’, she has to suffer alone when I’m tending my stand 
out here. 

**Haven’t Ino children of my own? No, miss. I’ve 
had seven of ’em; fine, curly-headed children they was 
miss, as would do your heart good to see; but some dis- 
ease, unbeknowned to the doctors, took ’em off. T’ve 
ginerally thought ’twas living about in damp places, 
for they had delikit constitutions, and couldn’t stand 
what other childers does. 

“Pid I always live in America? Lord love ye! no, 
dear child! My home was green ould Ireland. And 
we couldn’t stay there along o’ my daddy’s havin’ 
Them agents is terrible creeters 
to poor people, so me father came over here, with six 
souls of us, 

“There was the ould grandmother nigh on to the 
foursecore, me mother, two stout lads, willin’ to work, 
me fadther and mesilf. We'd a little money, too, that 
would a bin nice to begin wid, but it was all stolen from 
the poor man, and it seemed as if he couldn’t git over 
it. From that, I’m sorry to say, he took to drink and 
went wrong. 

“Me two brothers went out West, and some way they 
kept havin’ bad fortin, till bimeby I didn’t hear no 
more, and it’s been six years and over since I got a line 
from either. May be they’re both dead; God rest their 
souls. 

“T went out to sarvice, and then I married, and a 
good husband was Mike, but delikit. Every bit o’ work 
he got, no matter how heavy, he’d do, to support me 
and the childers. But one day he took to his bed, and 
thin he left me for a better country, poor soul. 

**Well, thin I did the best I could, but the best was 
poorly, wid all the little ones to support, so one by one 
the good Lord took ’em, and thanks be to His name. 
It’s a hard world, intirely, for thim brought up dacent, 
and wants to be respictable. They’d been bad boys, 
mabbe, and that sure would a broke the heart o’ me. 
But now I knows what I’m a going to meet when I 
sees ’em up there in glory. 

“A letter for me? Well, the postman don’t honor me 
that way often. I'll break the seal, deary, for mabbe 
you can read it. And I wonder who’ll be writing to 
me.”’ 

Child reads: 

Chilton, O. 

DEAR AunNT: Father says if you will come here, he will send 
you money to pay your passage, and the children’s, too. We’ve 
got a big farm, butit’s only a little time ago; before that, fath- 
er says he was discouraged. There's a plenty out here for you 
to do, and father says, write him if you can come right away- 

Your nephew, JOHN. 


‘“* Well, the Lord be praised, which I didn’t expect to 
hear that, this side the grave. To be sure I’ll go, good 
luck to it; me and Tilly. Dear heart, ye’re just glad 
enough to cry for me, ain’t ye? Well, I never thought 
—glory be to God! 

*“* And may be, little one, you’il write the letter, and 
say thatI and Tilly’ll come. Tilly’s as good as my own 
—and they’ll be the last apples J’ll sell for many aday.”’ 
—Youth’s Companion, — 





OUR LITTLE CHATTERBOX. 
. 7 HO is it now. that tears her frocks? 
Who takes the keys from out the locks? 
Who at the door so slyly knocks ? 
It is our little Chatterbox. 
Who hides her baby-brother’s socks ? 
Who tips the chair when grandpa rocks? 
Who litters up the floor with blocks? 
It is our little Chatterbox. 
Who puts her fingers in the crocks ? 
Who oft attempts to stop the clocks ? 
Who by her varied mischief shocks? 
It is our little Chatterbox. 
KATE CAMERON, in The Nursery. 





THANKSGIVING AND THE DAY 
. AFTER. 
J\OR days and days before Thanksgiving the boy 
was kept at work evenings, pounding, and par- 
ing and cutting up, and mixing (not being allowed to 
taste much), until the world seemed to him to be made 
of fragrant spices, green fruit, raisins and pastry; a 
world that he was only yet allowed to enjoy through 
his nose. How filled the house was with the most deli- 
cious smells! The mince pies that were made! If John 
had been shut in solid walls with them piled about him 
he couldn’t have eaten his way out in four weeks. 
There were dainties enough cooked in those two weeks 
to have made the entire year luscious with good living, 
if they had been scattered. along it. But people were 
probably all the better for scrimping themselves a lit- 
tle in order to make this a great feast. And it was not 
by any means over in a day. There were weeks of 
chicken-pie and pastry. The cold buttery was a cave 
of Aladdin, and it took a long time to excavate all its 
riches, 

Thanksgiving day itself was a heavy day, the hilarity 
of it being so subdued by going to meeting and the 
universal wearing of the Sunday clothes that the boy 
couldn’t see it. But if he felt little exhilaration, he ate 
a great deal. The next day was the real holiday. 
Then were the merry-making parties, and perhaps the 
skatings and sleigh-rides, for the freezing weather came 
before the governor’s proclamation in many parts of 
New England. The night after Thanksgiving occurred 
perhaps the first real party, with real live girls in it, 
dressed so bewitchingly, that the boy had ever attend- 
ed. And there he heard those philandering songs and 
played those sweet games of forfeits, which put him 
quite beside himself and kept him awake that night 
till the rooster crowed at the end of his first chicken- 
nap. What a new world did that party open to him. 
I think it likely that he saw there, and probably did 
not dare say ten words to, some tall, graceful girl, 
much older than himself, who seemed to him. like a 
new order of being. He could see her face just as 
plainly in the darkness of his chamber. He wondered 
if she noticed how awkward he was, and hov short his 
trowser-legs were. He blushed as he thought of his 
ill-fitting shoes; and determined, then and there, that 
he wouldn’t be put off with a ribbon any longer, but 
would have a young man’s neck-tie. It was somewhat 
painful thinking the party over, but it was delicious 
too. He did not think, probably, that he would die for 
that tall handsome girl, he did not put it exactly in 
that way; but he rather resolved to live for her—which 
might in the end amount to the same thing. At least, 
he thought that nobody would live to speak twice dis- 
respectfully of her in his presence.—Charles D. Warner. 





PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

The 6, 48, 53, 33, 21, 10, 45, 5, 61, 51, 19, 29, 63, 38, 55, 21,35, 17, 12, 58, 
40, 2, shows the author of knowledge. 

The 35, 21, 5, 46, 62, 23, 40, 683, 10, 13, 21, 17, 30, 46, 27, 65, 49, 39, 47, 
29, 34, 50, shows the lover of knowledge. 

The 43, 21, 44, 36, 54, 2, 62, 65, 52, 60, 11, 64, 39, 17, 34, 41, 20, 26, 21,1, 
4, 11, 7, 66, 29, 38, 37, shows the value of knowledge. 

The 3, 8, 16, 56, 24, 45, 21, 52, 61, 60, 14, 55, 21, 12, 25, 11, 38, 60, 44, 28, 
39, 64, shows the result of knowledge. 

The 35, 17, 48, 9, 40, 2, 22, 42, 58, 31, 18, 16, 38, 61, 12, 55, 59, 57, 9, 36, 
15, 19, shows the synonyms of knowledge. 

The 20, 5, 24, 48, 2, 62, 32, 37, 60, 11, 34, 68, 44, 58, 66, 12, holds the 
key of knowledge to all the parts, and the whole of this 
enigma. 

The whole is a ** word to the wise.” 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


BUNNY. 


A tree. 
One of the United States, 
A city in Massachusetts. 
Piece of a door frame. 
A girl’s name. 
A poison. 
A small animal which burrows. 
The initials give the Christian name, and the finals the sur- 
name of a patriot who fought heroically for his country. 
GEORGE L, ADAMs. 
WORD-PUZZLE. 
From what word, by the repeated use of its letters, do we 
get the following sentence? Lui D. 
ARTICLES OF JEWELRY. 
(1.) Grin. | (2.) T. Garner. (3.) Table cer. 


(4.) Dust. (5.) Base 
print. (6.) Nachi. (7.) C. What. , i 


(8.) Lo, set tubs even. 
L. A. R. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in child, but not in boy, 
My second is in kite, but not in toy. 
My third is in catch, but not in lose, 
My fourth is in flatter, but not in abuse, 
My fifth is in wine, but not in rum, 
My sixth in piano, but not in drum, 
My seventh is in lend, but not in keep, 
My eighth is in broad, but not in deep, 
My ninth is in early, but not in late, 
My tenth is in yard, but not in gate, 
y whole within my whole you'll find. Marron, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 13. 
An Enigmatical Acrostic.—* We will drink no wine.” -BUNNY. 
Cross-word Enigma.—Popocatapet|—BuUNNY, J. L. Howk, 
- Seba enone.—Wigns ; night; fight; might; tight; eight; sight; 
3 F q : 
Height: plight; fright —BUNNY, J. L. Howz, 
Transposea Opposites.— 
1. Untried, ed. . 


* Vatied, united, 
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SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE.—Yesterday I saw 
a camel go, in Cairo, through the eye of a needle, i. ¢. 
the low-arched door of an inclosure. He must kneel 
and bow his head to creep through, and thus the rich 
man must humble himself. See how a false translation 
spoils a good metaphor, and turns a familiar simile 
into a ferociously communist sentiment. 

Old Jacob’s speech to Pharaoh really made me laugh 
(don’t be shocked), because it is so exactly like what a 
Fellah says to a Pasha: ‘‘Few and evil have been my 
days,” ete. (Jacob being a most prosperous man); but 
it is manners to say all that. I feel quite kindly now 
toward Jacob, whom I used to think ungrateful and 
discontented. 

Fateereh, with plenty of butter, is what the three 
men who came to Abraham ate, and the way in which 
Abraham’s chief memlook, acting as wekeel, manages 
Isaac’s marriage with Rebecca, is precisely what a man 
in his position would do now.—Lady Gordon’s Letters 
from Egypt. 


A New Proression.—In a trial in London, the 
other day, a witness described himself as of a profes- 
sion or trade ofthe existence of which neither his lord- 
ship nor the barristers in court seemed to be aware. 
The witness said, ‘Iam an early caller.”’ ‘‘ An early 
caller! what’s that?’ ‘“‘ Why,’ replied the man, ‘I 
calls different tradesmen at early hours, from one till 
half-past five in the morning, and that is how I makes 
my living. I gets up between twelve and one, I goes to 
bed at six, and I sleeps till the afternoon.” “ But 
surely you don’t call any person as early as one 
o’clock?”” “Yes; I calls bakers between one and two; 
but I ain’t had no bakers on my lists for the last two 
months. The bakers is the earliest of all!” What a 
view of life in London! What ways there are of mak- 
ing a living in that vast city! Only think of the trade 
of *“ early caller,” and a man of about five-and-twenty 
settling down to it. 


RareE Honesty.—Two years ago Erckman and 
Chatrian had written a tale for the Journal des Debats, 
for which they were to receive a large payment. Its 
subject was, The Working Man from 1840 to 1870. Be- 
fore sending the story to its destination, they read it 
through together. The perusal, was unsatisfactory. 
They considéfed it poor, and though they might touch 
it up, they felt that it would never be what they 
wished. Suddenly Chatrian said, “This is a failure. 
We have worked hard, but we have deceived ourselves. 
This book represents a large sum of money, but when 
we have received it we shall not be much richer, and 
we shall have published a poor book. As we are both 
in a bad humor to-day, you shall go to Alsace to- 
morrow, and dream and take the air there. I shall re- 
main here; but before you go we will burn our MS., 
lest we should be tempted to use it.” ‘‘ Quite right,” 
said Erckmann, ‘we will burn it.’’ Accordingly on 
the morrow they met, and silently tore up the MS. leaf 
by leaf, threw it into the fire, and saw the hard work 
of six months disappear in smoke and flame. 

» 

ARKANSAS Friies.—They have large horseflies out 
in Arkansas, but the people are intelligent and full of 
resources. The farmers out there have lately come a 
game on them that is likely to discourage further emi- 
gration of this kind. They patiently vatch the var- 
mint as he wrestles with their animals, and after the 
horse has become disabled by loss of blood and lays 
down in the furrow, they just harness the “fly”? up in 
the horse’s toggery, and keep right along with the 
plowing. There are people so incredulous as to doubt 
the truth of this statement of course. There is no 
pleasure in writing for such people, anyway.—Ez- 
change. 


THe SNow-PRAyYER.—A little girl went out to play 
one day in the fresh new snow, and when she came in, 
she said: ‘Mamma, I couldn’t help praying when I 
was outat play.”” ‘‘ What did you pray for, my dear?” 
“T prayed the snow-prayer, mamma, that I learned 
once in Sunday-school: ‘Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’’’ What a beautiful prayer! And 
here is a sweet promise to go with it: ‘‘ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow.”” And 
what can wash them white,—clean from every stain of 
sin? The Bible answers: “They have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
Morning Light. 


—When Rowland Hill was paying his first visit to 
Scotland, he was carefully warned that his loose and 
random style of talking would not do among the hard- 
headed natives of that country, and that he must try 
and be a little more connected. Accordingly when he 
first stood in a Scotch pulpit he said he was to obey the 
warning, and that he would be very logical and very 
connected indeed. Having announced his text, he 
said; ‘‘ First, I shall come up to the text; secondly, I 
shall go round about the text; thirdly, I shall go right 
through the text; and fourthly, I shall go quite away 
from the text.’”’? And if the story-teller be veracious, 
Rowland was most at home under the last head. 


—A sect of Mohammedans has arisen in Persia, now 
numbering 200,000, which recognizes the Bible as the 
Word of God, and attempts to reconcile the creed of 
Islam and Christianity. The sect is under powerful 
oppression, and a considerable number of its adherents 
have beenslain; but in its strength of numbers and in- 
fluence, and in its persistence, it is of peculiar siguil- 
cance and hopefulness, 





—The latest proposition is to build a railroad on 
which ships can be transported across the Isthmus of 
Panama by rail. It is estimated: that this line, with 
floating docks and other apparatus for raising the ships, 
would cost only twenty-two and one-half millions of 
dollars, while a canal would cost eight times that sum. 


—The office of religion is, not to drive us back 
upon ourselves in anxious self-criticism, but to take us 
out of ourselves and unite us to the whole, in loving 
self-abandonment. A man must take himself for better 
or worse, and forget himself, if possible; so shall he 
soonest arrive at the beatific vision.—Hedge. 


—Colonel H. Yule stated at the British Association 
Meeting, a short time since, that the teak timbers 
which bound the walls of the palace at Ctesiphon, in 
Babylonia, dating from the fifth or sixth century of our 
era, are still undecayed. 


—Stephen Pearl Andrews says “that the Abso- 
lutoid and Abstractoid Elementismus of Being echoes 
or reiippears by analogy, within the Relatoid and Con- 
cretoid Elaborismus.”’ We should judge that the mat- 
uroid individualmus who wrote that sentence was a 
condemnoid idiotmus.—Investigator. 


—Prof. Erricssen, in Nature, says, in regard to 
the heat of the sun, that ‘‘we cannot consistently re- 
fuse to accept the conclusion that the temperature at 
the surface of the photosphere is nearly 4,036,000 de- 
grees Farenheit.’’ That is really very warm. 


—Anna Dickinson, it is said, confesses she has made 
nearly $40,000 during the last two years at lecturing. 


—George MacDonald says: “One thing is clear 
to me, that no indulgence of passion destroys the 
spiritual nature so much as respectable selfishness.” 


—A lady of Newburyport, Mass., has earned with 
her sewing-machine, in twelve years, $6,018.25, without 
paying a cent for repairs. 


—An interesting event took place at Cleveland 
on a recent Sunday, viz., the consecration of the first 
and only German Episcopal chureh in the United 
States. 





Sanitar vi. 


Scientific and § 


SCIENTIFIC PROPHECY. 
ROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ, who recently 


sailed in the U.S. Steamer Hassler upon a voy- 
age of scientific exploration, mainly of the deep-sez 
bottom and currents in the Southern hemisphere, left 
behind a curious letter to Professor Peirce, which.has 
been published. In it, the distinguished savant de- 
clares that, though the document may be “ very com- 
promising ’’ to him, he writes it to show “‘ within what 
limits Natural History has advanced toward that point 
of maturity when science may anticipate the discov- 
ery of facts”; and then proceeds to prophesy, first, 
that certain representations of the types of animal life 
of earlier geological periods will be found in the greater 
depths of the sea; secondly, that the deep-sea fauna of 
the southern hemisphere will be found to have a more 
antique character than that of the north; thirdly, that 
glacial phenomena will be found in the southern hem- 
isphere with the same characteristic features as in the 
north, but with everything reversed, the trend of gla- 
cial abrasion being northward, the lee-side of abraded 
rocks being the north side, and the origin of boulders 
being south of their present locality. He fancies the 
rivers of stone of the Falkland Islands may be ex- 
plained in the light of the glacial theory, and may turn 
out to be nothing but ground moraines; and finally, he 
asserts his belief that the drift of the lowlands of Pat- 
agonia will be found in the end to have been, not accu- 
mulated by the sea, but worn away to its present ex- 
tent by the continued encroachment of the ocean “in 
the same manner as the northern shores of South 
America and of Brazil have been.’ 

This letter is indeed a ‘‘ compromising one.”” It com- 
promises beforehand the spirit of the scientific in- 
quirer, who places himself voluntarily in the attitude 
of one who seeks, however honestly, not truth merely, 
but proofs of his own theories. Professor Agassiz has 
a great reputation, and can perhaps afford to take this 
position; but an ordinary investigator would not doit. 

The prophecy that the southern deep-sea fauna will 
be found more antique in type than the northern, is 
based on *“* what Australia has already brought us.” 
We confess that we do not see any other than a fanci- 
ful connection between the two. The peculiar antique 
types of Australia are largely such as do not live in the 
water. With regard to crustacea, Dana says: “Itis 
certainly a wonderful fact that New Zealand should 
have a closer resemblance in its crustacea to Great 
Britain, its antipodes, than to any other part of the 
world”; and Sir J. Richardson notes the retippearance 
on the shores of New Zealand, Tasmania, etc., of 
northern forms of fish. 

As for glacial phenomena, Professor Agassiz prophe- 
sied them, and thought he found them, in the valley of 
the Amazon; but his observations were less conclusive 
than his conclusions; and the latter have been over- 
thrown. The existence of a glacial period in the 
southern hemisphere is probable enough; its coinci- 
dence in time with the glacial period of the north is not 
probable, nor will the evidence which the professor ex- 
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pects to find, because it is yet wanting, prove this 
sweeping hypothesis, if found. 

But the weakest point in the letter is its statement of 
the grounds on which the discovery of certain ancient 
fishes, mollusks and crustaceans is predicted. Professor 
Agassiz says, substantially: “‘If there is a correlation 
between the gradation of animals and their geograph- 
ical distribution, and if the animal world designed from 
the beginning has been the motive for the physical 
changes which our globe has undergone, and if, as | 
also believe, these changes have not been the cause of 
the diversity now observed among organized beings, 
then we may expect from the greater depth of the 
ocean representatives of earlier types, or forms resem- 
bling embryonic stages of higher members of those 
types, or resembling the lower forms which may now- 
adays take their place.” In other words, if the Dar- 
winian and other development theories are fallacious, 
tn we shall find— just what Darwinians and Evolu- 
tionists might equally well expect to find. It is Pro- 
fessor Agassiz’ great knowledge of facts and their im- 
mediate relations in Natural History, not his theory of 
the nature and origin of species, which enables him to 
prophesy. 

We must protest in ad’ ance against this manner of 
staking all on the cast ¢ adie. We decline to agree 
that the success of this prophecy will overthrow the 
Darwinian theory, partly because we do not wish to 
admit that its failure willestablish or decisively con- 
firm that theory, and partly because the logie connect- 
ing the two does not seem to us, in any case conclu- 
sive. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, we unite with the 
whole scientific publicgin rejoicing that the well-ap- 
pointed expedition which recently left) our shores 
carried, among its excellent corps of naturalists, so 
learned and skillful an observer as Agassia; and, what- 
ever becomes of his predictions, we are safe in proph- 
esying that, if his life and health are spared, he willadd 
many precious facts to the treasury of human knowl- 
edge. 


STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


NOME experiments of an exceedingly practical 
and conclusive character, recently made at Sandy 

Hook, throw much light on the question of boiler ex- 
plosions. They were conducted by Mr. Francis B. 
Stevens, of Hoboken, N.J., and witnessed by many emi- 
nent engineers, among them Messrs. B. F. Isherwood, E. 
8. De Luce, and Sidney Albert, chief engineers of the 
U.S. Navy, whose report to Secretary Robeson lies 
before us. The experiments consisted in actually ex- 
ploding different boilers, under conditions accur: ately 

ascertained, and showed conclusively that a gr: adully 

accumulating steam-pressure in a boiler can produce a 
true explosion, with a loud report, hurling the frag- 
ments to a considerable distance. There is no necessity 
for hypotheses of low water, enormous pressures, in- 
stantaneous generations of large quantities of steam, 
superheated steam, the formation of gases, the develop- 
ment of electricity, etc. It is not even necessary that 
the steam-pressure shall be very high ; it need only be 
too high for the strength of the boiler, In one case, an 
old boiler, containing a large mass of water above the 
highest point of its heating-surface, and rated to bear 
a working-pressure of 30 pounds per square inch, was 
blown into pieces, and thrown in all directions, with a 
force that no ordinary building or vessel could have 
withstood, at the pressure of 53 1-2 pounds per inch ; 
and this pressure accumulated in thirteen minutes after 
the safe working-pressure of 380 pounds had been 
reache1, “showing, that a few minutes’ absence or 
neglect of the engineer, coupled with an overloaded or 
inoperative safety-valve, are all that are needed to pro- 
duce the most destructive steam-boiler explosion, even 
with an old and unequally-braced boiler, in which it 
might be supposed a rupture of the weakest part would 
precede other fracture, and allow the esx ‘ape of the 
pressure without doing further injury.” In the same 
instance, the larger part of the water was blown out 
as water, drenching the neighborhood, and contradict- 
ing the supposition that at the moment of an explosion 
the boiler-water flashes into steam. On the whole, these 
experiments tend to confirm the good old-fashioned 
notion that boilers burst because the steam-pressure is 
allowed to get too high for their strength and hence 
that there is no boiler explosion without carelessness 
on the part of the owner, constructor, inspector, or en- 
gineer. 

THE COMET. 


{\NCKE 2’5 Comet is now again visible to astrono- 
omers, and attracting close attention. The 

Hy on ope has bee brought into service, and may 
give some new and valuable determinations, as comets 
have been few since the instrument was deyised. 
Encke devoted much zeal and labor to prove from the 
comet called after his name, that there exists a resist- 
ing medium in space which retards its movement, The 
statement is often made that the existence of matter 
in space has been thus demonstrated. Prof. Asaph 
Hall renews the discussion in the American Journal of 
Science. He holds that all other astronomical evi- 
dences of a resisting medium, which have been adduced 
from time to time, have been successively disproved; 
that thus far the motions of the planets seem to be in 
strict accord with the law of gravitation; and that 
Encke’s comet stands alone as a strange anomaly. He 
shows that the calculations heretofore made are not 
conclusive, and urges that they should be tested over 


are not correct fe 
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FOUR CYLINDER TYPE-REVOLVING PRINTING MACHINE. 





HOW IT IS DONE. 

THE PRINTING. 
H/T would be rather late in the day to teil 
any intelligent person that newspapers and 
baoks are printed from movable metallic 
types, the words being separated by metallic 
spaces, the sentences by metallic quads, and the lines, 
in all open readable looking matter, by metallic 
leads. 

Everybody knows that. But there are probably very 
few besides practical printers who will not be much 
astonished to learn that in a single one of these small 
Christian Union columns, when set “ solid’”’ (i. ¢., with- 
out the separating “‘leads’’ between the lines), there are 
over twelve thousand separate pieces of metal. Each 
one of these has to be picked by the compositor’s fin- 
gers out of its little compartment in the “ case,” and 
separately handled, besides the several manipulations 
it undergoes with the other type before they dre all 
carried off together to be put on the printing press. 
And in one of our advertising columns, of “agate’’ 
type, there are over sixteen thousand separate pieces. 
And in the printing-forms of this present number of the 
Christian Union, containing twenty-eight pages, al- 
though with most of the reading matter “leaded,” 
aad several solid cuts which take up space, there are 
over a million distinet pieces of metal which have been 
separately put in place. 

This will, perhaps, give some idea of the patient and 
intelligent industry necessary in the mere mechanical 











preparatory work of printing one number of a news- 
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THE FOLDING. 


Para) HE printing being 
a) done, it becomes nec- 
essary to have our 
sheet neatly folded 
into twenty-four pages, instead 
of flying all abroad in four 
huge leaves. And the back of 
this convenient newspaper- 
book must be fastened secure- 
ly, and its edges trimmed so 
that the thing may be com- 
plete in its attractiveness to 
readers—for, be they leisurely 
or hasty, they will appreciate 
the ease of getting at what they 
want. 

The machine which has been 
built for folding and pasting 
the Christian Union is shown 
in the above cut. 

it is properly two machines, 
for beside the main frame 
there is a smaller mechanism 
attached at right angles to it (the two forming a kind 
of L) which in case of need folds and puts upon the 
24-page sheet a 4-page or 8-page cover. The use of 
this, however, is exceptional. 

The mode of operating the machine is as follows: 
The operator takes from the pile of printed sheets 
which lie on the machine’s outer shelf, one sheet at a 
time, and places it on the table, in a position made ex- 
act by two pins or points, which go through holes made 
in the sheet when it is printed—this secures exactitude 
of folding according to the correct page-margins. As 
soon as the sheet is in position, the brass ruler near this 
end of the machine (referring to the cut) is turned back- 
ward by its crank against the roller revolving in the 
paste-box which runs from side to side—the highest 
point on the machine. It is then instantly carried for- 
ward again, and dipping down quickly, and lightly 
touching the sheet, it leaves a fine line of paste along 
the margin — separates certain pages:~’Phen the 
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paper, and make it seem wonderful ‘hat there should 
be—not so many, but so few, typographical errors. 

But our special purpose now is to give as clear an 
idea as possible of how the Christian Union is printed 
and folded. The large size and peculiar shape of our 
present sheet is such that it was necessary to have a 
press built especially for it. And in order to secure 
printing fast enough to get off our large and growing 
edition promptly on time, one of the famous Cylinder 
Rotary Presses was decided on, for the speed of those 
machines depends chiefly on the ability and skill of the 
feeders to supply the sheets. 

The appearance of the Christian Union press is 
given in the above cut. The main principle of the 
machine, that which gives itits name ‘ Rotary,’”’ was 
first applied to purposes of printing by Col. Richard 
M. Hoe, and consists in backing the ‘‘ form” of type on 
the outside of a large central horizontal revolving 
eylinder of about four and a half feet in diameter. The 
‘*form’’ occupies a segment of only about one-fourth 
of the surface of the cylinder, the remainder being 
used as an ink-distributing surface. Around this main 
eylinder, and parallel with it, are placed smaller ones, 
four in number, called ‘‘impression cylinders.”’ 

The large cylinder being put in motion, the form of 
types is carried successively to all the impression cylin- 
ders, which are also revolving, though in a direction 
contrary to that of the main cylinder. At each of 
these a sheet is introduced, and being rolled against the 
main cylinder receives the impression of the types as 
the form passes. Thus, as many sheets are printed at 
each revolution of the main cylinder as there are im- 





pression-cylinders around it. One person (or two, 
when the sheet is large and “‘ pointed,” like that of the 
Christian Union) is required at each impression-cylin- 
der to supply the sheets of paper, which are drawn 
in at the proper moment by fingers or grippers, and 
after being printed are conveyed out by tapes and 
laid in heaps by self-acting flyers, thereby dispensing 
with the hands required in some machines to receive 
and pile the sheets. 

The ink is contained in a “ fountain,’’ placed beneath 
the machine, and is conveyed to the “ distributing sur- 
face’’ on the main cylinder by means of “ distributing 
rollers” which constantly revolve—below, against the 
sluggish ink; above, against the passing surface of the 
cylinder. This surface being lower, or less in diameter 
than the form of types, passes by the impression-cylin- 
ders without touching. For each impression-cylinder 
there are generally two inking rollers, (receiving their 
supply of ink from the distributing surface of the main 
cylinder,) which rise and ink the form as it passes 
under them, then again fall to the distributing surface. 
The Christian Union machine, being especially pre- 
pared for good printing, has fowr instead of two ink- 
ing rollers to each small cylinder. 

The speed of these machines is very great. The 
Christian Union Four Cylinder Machine can be runata 
rate of over eight thousand per hour. This system seems 
to combine the greatest speed in printing, durability 
of machinery, and economy of labor. So that the 
twenty-five thousand dollars invested in the erection 
of a press of this kind and its appurtenances bids fair 
to approve itself a prudent thrift. 
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long serrated blade of steel, which, with its crank, is 
seen further away from the paste-box, falls swiftly 
on the sheet, forcing it down through an opening that 
crosses the table, and between two iron rollers which 
draw the paper through doubled, making the first fold 
and pressing the paste line against the other side of the 
sheet thus brought to meet it. 

These rollers, however, have attached to them a re- 
volving circular knife, which, as the sheet is drawn 
through, cuts off eight of the twenty-four pages (from 
9 to 16 inclusive), in a strip along the side of the sheet. 

While these are held on one side, the main sheet is 
folded again by passing between rollers, and as it moves 
along, a little wheel about the size of an old-fashioned 
copper cent leaves another line of paste between two 
more sets of pages. Once more is the process of folding 
and pasting repeated, this last preparing the place to 
receive the four pages which now are brought up 
(already folded once by the first rollers), laid exactly 

8 








on the middle of the main 
sheet which has a paste-line 
ready to receive them, and in- 
stantly doubled up and pasted 
with it and folded into final, 
complete.shape. 

When the cover is used, it is 
fed to the small angle of the 
L at the same time with the 
feeding of the main sheet; and, 
having also its fine paste-line 
running through the center, it 
is hrought into the machine 
and laid wnder the main skeet, 
at the moment just described 
when the 8 cut-off pages are 
laid over it. and receives with 
them the final fold and press- 
ing, which completes it. 

The papers then, dropping 
one by one into the trough at 
the bottom of the machine, 
are taken out in small piles, 
placed in a cutting machine 
and trimmed at the edges, pre- 
senting as neat, convenient and handsome a paper as 
the reader need care to see. 

This machine, built by the Messrs. Chambers Broth- 
ers & Co., of Philadelphia (who have spent much time 
and thought in perfecting the original idea, of adding 
a pasting process to the folding machine, which was 
due to Mr. G. K. Snow, of Boston), has also a trimming 
attachment, but as yet it has not been brought to the 
point of entire facility and reliability of working, ; espe- 
cially for a paper like the Christian Union, which, 
with its immense circulation, needs fast processes all 
through. Our press-room contains, beside the great 
press, two of these folding, pasting, and covering 
machines, (which together can accomplish about 3,000 
papers an hour), and two fine trimming machines. But 
we look to see the day when the Chambers machine 
will be perfected so as to easily compass the entire labor 
of folding, pasting, covering, and trimming. 8) 
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Farm and Garden. 


ROOT GRAFTING. 


WESTERN correspondent wants to know how 

to splice root-grafts in late winter, and how best 
to keep the bundles of roots and grafts after they are 
prepared for setting out. The answer which first sug- 
gests itself is—Don’t. But on second thoughts we are 
disposed to qualify this discouraging response, adding 
—unless your neighbors have made a success of root- 
grafting, or for some other good and sufficient reason 
you are led to believe that in your district this system 
of propagation is likely to succeed. We are quite 
aware that volumes have been written to prove that 
root-grafted orchards do not last, but we are also 
aware that many practical horticulturists believe in, 
and practice the system with results which are, temp- 
orarily at least, satisfactory. Root-grafting, then, may 
be practiced all winter long, being an indoor employ- 
ment, and therefore pleasing to the operator when 
everything is freezing outside. The roots should be 
taken up in the Autumn before the frost has hardened 
the ground, washed thoroughly, and packed in boxes 
between layers of damp moss. Thrifty one-year roots 
are more easily handled than older ones. Only the 
main roots should be used, branch roots are not avail- 
able. The joint is made precisely as in “whip” or 
“tongue” grafting, or as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ whip- 
tongue grafting.” The operation can hardly be well 
described without the aid of an illustration, but any 
horticultural book will show it. For an air-tight pro- 
tection for the graft nothing is better than muslin sat- 
urated with grafting wax, or with grafting wax spread 
upon it, making a kind of plaster. It is impossible to 
say how many times the bandage should be wrapped 
about the graft; enough at least to keep out the air, 
absoliitely, and hold the splice in position. In packing 
the grafts perhaps the best plan is to put them in 
boxes, say two feet long, one foot wide and six inches 
deep; pack them in alternate layers with moist, not 
wet, sand, and lay them carefully with the graft ends 
even. Adopt some device whereby you may know in 
which stratum, and in what particular part of the 
stratum the different varieties are placed. Perhaps a 
memorandum book, with a rough diagram, is the best, 
but labels may be placed on the tops and sides of the 
boxes. The boxes are to be stored in the cellar, where 
the frost cannot injure the contents. The setting out 
is done in the Spring as soon as the earth is fairly 
thawed. A hole is made of such a depth that when the 
root is in position the top of the graft only will remain 
above the ground, projecting about halfaninch. Pack 
the earth firmly. If the happy medium which avoids 
chilling by too great depth, and yet secures against 
scorching by the early heats of Summer, be secured, a 
good growth is likely to follow. 


THE ICE-HOUSE. 


E have told our readers only once this winter 
how to build an ice-house, so, as the season is 
appropriate, we will forestall the inquiries sure to 
come in just too late in the Spring, by telling on the 
spot what we know on the subject, which is in fact just 
what we knew and printed a couple of months ago. It 
seems to be generally admitted now that for a small 
ice-house, sufficient for the wants of an ordinary fam- 
ily, the conditions are very simple and easy of fullfil- 
ment. The ice is to be cut in square, or at least right- 
angled blocks of uniform size, so that a solid, firm pile 
can be made. The cracks between the blocks are to 
be filled with pounded ice, or if a small stream of 
water can be pressed into the service it is well to take 
advantage of a cold day to let water run into the cracks 
and freeze, thus making a solid cube of ice. Ten or 
twelve feet square is small enough for this cube. The 
house may be very simple and rough, and yet keep the 
ice perfectly. It must be large enough to allow at 
least a foot between the walls and the ice, and the 
posts must be strong enough to resist the considerable 
pressure from within, resulting from the close packing 
of saw-dust or tan-bark with which the ice must be 
surrounded. The saw-dust, or the best substitute pro- 
curable, must be spread a foot or eighteen inches deep 
on the ground. Upon this the first layer of ice is laid, 
and the saw-dust is packed in all around it, and nearly 
on a level with its surface, the said surface being kept 
as clean as may be convenient. Fill in the cracks with 
pounded ice if desired, and so proceed until the pile is 
finished; cover over the whole with eighteen inches of 
saw-dust, and allow a free ventilation through the 
open or slightly-closed gables of your roof. As to 
building the house, convenience must be consulted. 
It makes no difference whether the ice-cube or the 
house which is to contain it is built first. Both, in- 
deed, may be built together, which is often the most 
convenient way. The boards ought to be nailed on the 
inside of the posts, and at least three posts on each side 
of the house are essential. The space for the door, if 
there is one, is best on the north side, and should be 
closed by short pieces of board arranged so that they 
can be put in place and removed according to the 
height of the ice inside. Such is the simplest form of 
an ice-house, but we know a subterranean house which 
keeps ice perfectly all summer, and we have seen ice 
kept a long time under a tropical sun, saw-dust being 
simply thrown upon it as it lay on the ground. Elabo- 
ration of details, green blinds for ventilation and orna- 
mental devices of any sort are a secondary considera- 
tion. We have told how to keep the ice and shall 
probably say no more about it until Spring sets in and 
people begin to ask anxiously how to build ice-houses, 











FACTS AND RUMORS. 


— Portuguese are emigrating to America in such 
large numbers as to cause much concern on the part of 
the Home Government. 


—A cabinet crisis has occurred in Canada, the Pro- 
vincial Secretaries handing in their resignations in consequence 
of an adverse vote of the legislature. 

—M. De Lesseps is trying to sell the Suez Canal. The 
Sultan and the Khedive refuse to purchase, and the market is 
now open. 

—Minister Bancroft has delivered to the Kaiser of 
Prussia, memoranda in the Northwestern Boundary case. The 
Kaiser, it will be remembered, is the arbitrator between En- 
gland and the United States. 

—The steamship Florida, so long blockaded by the 
Spaniards, has sailed, under convoy of the U. 8. gunboat 
Shawmut. 

—Londonderry revived memories of yore on Sunday 
by an Orange riot. The military charged and the mob dis- 
persed. 

—English “ ticket-of-leave men,’’ that is to say, crim- 
inals at large on probation, are being sent to this country as 
emigrants. The Castle Garden officials do not intend to favor 
the continuance of the practice. 

—An oil-painting is to be presented to the English 
Government by a committee of Frenchmen, in recognition of 
charities received after the war. 

—Paris and Versailles are to divide the honors, the 
Assembly remaining at one while the Executive Department 
is transferred to the other. 

—Venezuela still refuses to respect her treaties with 
the United States, and it is intimated that a fleet may be sent 
to Carribean waters. 

—Valmesada has exchanged courtesies with the 
officers of the Kansas and Nipsic, which have just arrived at 
Havana. The news reports numerous engagements between 
the Cubans and Spaniards. 

—Chicago has had another fire. The Silver Smelting 
and Refining Co.’s works were burned. Loss $40,000 

—Governor Scott of South Carolina, and Treasurer 
Parker are likely to be impeached by the Legislature. The ap- 
propriate resolutions have been brought before the House. 

—The opinions of the Supreme Court on the legal 
tender cases will be read at an early day after the recess. The 
delivery of the opinions has been postponed at the request of 
the minority. 

—Wool to the amount of 101,284,678 Ibs. was, accord- 
ing to the Census report just issued, produced in the United 
States during the year ending June Ist, 1870. 

—Alexis is in Canada, enjoying the hospitalities of the 
Governor-General and of the Dominion authorities. 

—President Grant’s Message is favorably commented 
on by the English press. The Times is astonished at the extent 
of our resources. 

—James M. Smith was elected Governor of Georgia 
for the unexpired term, on the 19th inst. 


The Markets. 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last were 
as follows: 




















Apples, bbls., - - 290| Cut-meats, pks., 3,852] Oats, bush,- - 40,326 
Barley, bush., - 3,638 | Dried fruit, pas... f 4 Peas, bush., - - 340 
Beans, bbis., = - 927 Zs, bbis, - 1,508 | Pork, pks., - - 2,188 
Beef, pkgs., = - -403| Flour, bbis., - 28,918 Resin, bblis., - 
Butter, pkgs.,- -6,202 | Grass Seed. bsh., 6421 ; Rye. hs «+ =< 
Cheese, PKES.. - 7B Hops, bales, - - ‘607! Tobacco, hhds., - 119 
Corn, bush., - 110,000} Lard, kgs., - - - do. pks., &., 2,369 
Corn’ Meal, bbls., 30 Lard, pks. - 9,575 Wool, bales, - = 379 
Corn Meal, bags, 1,249 Leather, sides, 41,750 Wheat, bush., 42,300 
Cotton, bales, - 10,003| Malt, bush., - 3,350 | 


, Wholesale Prices Current on Thursday, Dec. 2ist, were as fol- 
ows: 


Flour and Meal. 





























State Gaston >. - $6.95@7.35 | Genesee Extra, ®# bbl., 7.40@8.80 
ra, # bb ly = = 6.40@ 6.8 Southern Family, # bbi-,9.00@11.50 
ad mane D bb q Extra per bbi.,7 aa 
Western Extra, # bbl., - Oost i5| Rye Flour, # bb 15@5.15 
Sup , ® bbi., 6.40@7.00 | Corn Meal, # bbl., - - -Kipot 20 
St. Louls Choice, # D0). "s0,00010.80 | Buckwheat flour ® 100 ® 3. 35@3.79 
Extra, @ bbl., - 8.25@9.0 
Grain. 
Wheat, Wh. west, # bus. 1.62@1.75 Barley soem, # bush., - =e 
Red & Am. west, Oats, @ bush., - - - - 
* bush., 1.55@1.65 | Rye Oats, "# bush., -- ~ Beowiee 
= a ring No. 2, “Rb. 1.52 Peas, @ bush., - - - - 2:50@3.15 
Corn a, = + 3s Beans, # bush., - - - -2.25@3.25 
Salto # bush. soe 
Provisions. 
Pork, new mess, ® bbl. ewe. —| Bacon, shortrib,®® - —@7¥e 
old 13.50@13.62}5 Dressed Jiogs, #D - 5c@bKe 
“  West’n prime, 11.25 sqge, prime steam, # Db a 
Beef, plain mess, # bbl. 8.00@10.00 ettle rendered, #27 0% 
ex. mess, # bbL., ‘i.we12 12.50 Butter, Sostorice, aD - 
“India mess, # tc., 18. 21.00 8, # Db - oasis 
* Hams, # bbl., - <2. . we Cheese, Seaaeeies i Db 12c@1s Ke 
Shoulders, salted, dairies a D - 12c@lske 


Hams, short cut, # > - uc@one 


Miscellaneous. 
Cotton, middling N. 0. ® m 20%e 
Coffee, Java, # tb (gold) 22c@2oc 
Apples, dried, qi 7. z Db ibe te 
liced, @ BJ Tela 
Peaches, dried, ard, eb 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR i872. 

Single copies, $3.00 per annum ; four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy; 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a elub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy frre. Postmas- 
ters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. Remit- 
tances should always be made in draft, money-order, or registered 
letter, as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mail, 
The postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is 
only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter; payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the authorized weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for 
binding. The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) 
will be sent to one address for $5. 

Every subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION for 1872 will be entitled 
to the pair of Oil Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” on 
remitting ten cents for postage, or mounted, sized, and varnished, 
ready for framing, for twenty-five cents additional ($3.35) in all. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom be are willing to 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department. 
and 1s authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 
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-- ee 2+ e = 6e@9c 
Blackberries, dried, ® — 
Ho 8, 1871, prime, # Gc@bl 

olasses, @ gal., - 47 


























New York, December 25, 1871. 








Publishers’ Department. 


OUR NEXT YEAR. 


EVERAL changes will appear in our new vol- 

ume,—of which this is the initial number,—which 
will be for the advantage of all our patrons—both 
readers and advertisers. 

First: The paper is made larger, containing more 
reading matter in quantity, while the arrangements 
made with various writers, for editorial, literary, and 
contributed articles, will tend to continually raise the 
standard of quality as well. For instance, the single 
fact that Mrs. Stowe, after finishing one brief outside 
engagement, is to give her exclusive services to the 
Christian Union during the year 1872, will be the best 
kind of news to all interested in the paper. 

Secondly: Although the paper will be really larger, 
it will be folded into smaller pages, and present the 
neat, compact, and convenient shape of this present 
issue, being firmly secured at the back and already 
trimmed at the edges—easy to hold, easy to get at, easy 
to read, throughout. 

Thirdly: With the enormous increase of our circula- 
tion, which for this next year will be certainly second 
to none in the land, and probably first of all, we find 
ourselves over full of advertisements—that is, we have 
to leave out someapplicantsevery week. This renders 
it necessary to make room, and at the same time to in- 
crease the neatness of our pages without sacrificing 
conspicuity for advertisers, by rigidly excluding all 
pictorial and other disfiguring cuts, and all type above 
a certain size. The small size of the pages makes it im- 
possible for an advertisement to be lost amid a huge 
page full of its fellows, but each one will be readily 
seen, while the look of the paper will be vastly bet- 
tered. 

Fourthly: The “ Publisher’s Department” will hence- 
forth be used exclusively for matters connecte’ with 
the publication of the Christian Union. On very 
large circulation will give to advertisers all that they 
really pay for; while the strict censorship that is main- 
tained over the advertising columns must be, for readers 
and buyers, as good a guarantee of the character of the 
concerns advertising, as any discriminatingly favorable 
“notices” could be. And as to “ calling the attention of 
our readers,” the advertisers must study the art of 
attractiveness in what they have to say, and our print- 
ters will do their best to ‘follow copy” and display the 
essential points of the advertisements. 

Fifthly: We beg that all who deal with this office, 
either as subscribers or advertisers, will bear in mind 
the fact that the Christian Unionand its managers earn- 
estly desire to deal justly, liberally, and agrecably, with 
every body. If any thing goes wrong, let the publish- 
ers have a full chance of understanding the affair. No 
one need ever close up any business dealing with this 
office, with the feeling that he has been wronged; for 
it will always be regarded as a favor if due notice be 
given of any irregularity or error or unpleasantness of 
any description in connection with the paper, in order 
thatitmay be righted. The great pressure of business at 
the beginning of the year may necessitate delays; the 
impossibility of watching every act of every subordin- 
ate may sometimes result in unpleasantness; but a 
little patience, a little consideration, a little kind ex- 
planation on both sides will generally put matters right 
again. 

Every possible effort is made to bring the Christian 
Union up to the highest standard of excellence asa 
family Weekly ; to make it of interest tu as many dif- 
ferent classes of minds as its space will allow; to keep 
it pure, bright, attractive, stimulating of thought, 
helpful to piety in living, Christian in spirit,—a whole- 
some, cheering, welcome guest to every fireside that it 
visits. And, while not without an ambition to see ita 
power in the land, to see it really what a kindly 
critic has called it, ‘“‘the ablest and most popular of 
American religious periodicals,” its publishers aim first 
to have it a home paper, and mean to do everything in 
their power to second the editorial management in 
keeping it, in all its departments, a journal bearing 
something to every member of the household—and con- 
taining nothing which every member of the household 
may not read. 








——— 


Last Call! 

THE PRESENT NUMBER is the last one for the year 
1871. Therefore, unless you have already done so, and 
if you wish to receive the neat issue, do not fail to send 
on your renewal for 1872 the very day you read this 
notice. Our terms will be found in the next column 
and in the Supplement sent herewith. 





THE SUPPLEMENT sent with this number contains 
matter of interest to all our readers, in reference to the 
Om CHromos ‘‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,’’ our 








Clubbing rates, &., &c, We ask for it a careful perusal, “ 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


_Veu. V., No. A. 








The Little Folks. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S VERSES. 


E ERE is a letter and some verses that a little 
girl sends to the editor of the Ohristian Union : 


“New YORK, Dec. 5th, 1871. 
“I composed this little piece about the snow this afternoon, 
and though when I composed it, I did not think of sending it 
to you, yet when I ‘finished it, I thought that perhaps you 
would think it would do for the Christian Union, so I have 

ventured to send it to you. 

“TI shall be fourteen, Dec. 7th. I have never written any 
poetry, except a little once in a while, on the slate, for mamma. 

“i: =. 








TO THE SNOW. 

Ever falling, falling, falling, from the leaden clouds above, 

Ever bringing bringing, bringing, soft white messages of love, 

Ever.telling, telling, telling, of our Heavenly Father's care, 

Ever whisp’ring whisp’ring, whisp’ring, that He listens to our 
prayer. 


So this guest, so still and silent, always clad in purest white, 
Ever doing deeds of mercy, leaving every footstep bright; 
When she sees a little floweret, standing outward in the cold, 
Quietly she gives her garment, wrapping it in softest fold. 


When she sees poor, barren places, all neglected, black and 
bare, 

With the same white robe she covers, giving all the same kind 
care ; 

And with such a holy lesson coming to us from the skies, 

Will it not be well to ponder—it may say, ‘‘Do THOU LIKE- 
WISE”? 








DICKY’S FUNERAL. 


'N a far-away village in Scotland lived a widow 

_ and her children; she was not rich, and she was 
very delicate; she could hardly ever get out of the 
house; she was very fond of her children, and they 
loved her dearly. Agnes, the elder girl, was her nurse, 
and Jessy, the little one, was her pet, and the pet of 
the whole family. 

But there was another pet in the house, too; that was 
a Dicky-bird, whose cage used to hang in the window, 
near which the sick widow’s couch was placed. 

This Dicky-bird was very tame, and would often hop 
out of the door of its cage and perch on the widow’s 
shoulder or head, and would even take crumbs from 
her fingers, or from between her lips. Sometimes, when 
the widow was too ill to do anything, she would smile 
a faint smile as the little Dicky hopped about on the 
coverlet of her bed, putting its head on one side, its 
eyes shining like little black beads, and chirping and 
twittering gently, as if it were sorry for its sick mis- 
tress and were asking her if she were not better. 

But the widow was not to get better, and one sad 
summer day she died, and her children wept sorely. 
A few days after, the neighbors met together, and the 
coffin was put in a cart, for the churchyard was a long 


way off, over the hills; and the neighbors walked be- | 


hind the cart with the widow’s sons, who were the chief 
mourners, and for the first time in their lives the boys 
saw an open grave, and they saw the body of their dear 
mother let down into it, and they saw the sexton fill 
the grave with earth, and sadly they came home. 

Then ina few days they had to leave their own home, 
and go to live with an aunt, in another part of the vil- 
lage. 

They had not much to take with them, but one thing 
they took much care of, and that was the cage with 
Dicky in it; for Dicky always reminded them of their 
mother, who had been so fond of him and so good to 
them. 

But Dicky did not seem to be the same bird in the 
new home. He did not care to hop out of his cage; he 
sat on the perch with his feathers puffed out and his 
eyes dull, and took no notice of the chirping with which 
the children tried to rouse him. 

And a few mornings after they had moved to the new 
house, Dicky was found lying on his back, at the bottom 
of his cage, quite dead. Had Dicky died of a broken 
heart ? Who can tell ? 

The children were all very sad when they found that 
poer Dicky was dead. Little Jessy cried bitterly, and 
even Archie, the biggest boy, could hardly keep ‘his 
tears back, though his aunt had said to Jessy that it 
was foolish to cry about a dead bird. The aunt was 
not unkind at heart, but she was a bustling woman, 
with a great deal to do, and she did not understand the 
children’s sorrow, or their love for Dicky, and so she 
said to them, as they stood round the cage, ‘“ Now, 
children, off with you; and you'd better take the dead 
bird away, and throw it into the ash-place in the 
yard.”’ 

Archie took up the poor dead Dicky and went out, 
and the other children followed him; but he could not 
bear to throw away the little bird that his mother had 
been so fond of; so he went to the garden and sat down 
on a seat there, and the other children gathered round 
him, and they all gazed with tearful eyes at the little 
dead pet, and stroked and smoothed its feathers. 

These children could not do as some of our readers 
have done with their canary when it has died,--send it 
to a bird-stuffer’s to have it stuffed and put under a 
glass shade; they knew nothing about this plan; but 
they, too, thought that they would not like to throw 
the dead bird among the ashes and rubbish of the 
house. 

Then Davie, the youngest boy, proposed that they 
should do with Dicky as the men had done with their 
dear mother when she died, and that they should put 
it in a “‘bury-hole.”’ 





So the boys went and got Jessy’s little cart, and filled 


it with leaves, and put a towel over them, and arched 
-some green boughs over it ; and then they laid the dead 
bird on the towel, and they walked in a little proces- 
sion to the corner of a pretty field that was near a 
wood, not far from the house; and one of the boys dug 
a tiny grave, like that they had seen in the churchyard, 
and there with real sorrow these simple children buried 
their mother's pet, and stuck in the green boughs all 
around to mark the place.—Work and Play. 








,_ THE OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 


EAR love ye, ye’re such a nice, lady-like lit- 

tle girl, that I love to sell ye apples and things. 

What does I keep a stall for? Why, to-git my living, 

deary; ye don’t think I do it for the pleasure of it, sure, 

*specially when I has to sitin these cold north-easters, 
or hold a ’brilly over my head, to keep off the rain. 

‘‘No, darlint, I has the rheumatis’ too much to like 
to do it if *twant for the bit o’ money I makes, to pay 
for my rint and keep us, Tilly and me, in dacent condi- 
tion. 

‘Where do I live, missee ? Well, where do ’ee live, 
child? Over there, eh, in one o’ them big houses? I 
thought as much, little one, and yer father’s a gintle- 
man, so no wonder the little girl has leddy manners, 
not a bit,of it; for sometimes he steps up here to buy 
apples, and he always has the good word for me, same 
as yerself. 

‘*Well, dear heart, it wouldn’t be doing ye no good to 
tell ye where I and Tilly lives. It’s notin a big brown 
stone front, though the house is big enough, mebby, 
but I lives on the first floor, underneath, and sometimes 
it’s filled with water, it is, intirely, so’t Tilly arid me 
have to git out some way, and go into the neighbor’s, 
but it’s rint I have to pay all the same. 

‘““Who is Tilly? Well, then, it’s a poor, unfortunate 
girl that met wid an accident, and was carried into my 
place. So she clung a holt o’ me, and to the hospital I 
had to go along wid her. So, seein’ she hadn’t no 
friends, why, when the lameness in her back let her 
come, why, they just brought her to me, and I’ve kep’ 
her ever sense, poor thing! But, then, it’s that good 
she is, her keeping brings a blessing, just mind that! 

“Sometimes she picks up, wonderfully, and then it’s 
nice, handy little things she can do to bring in the mo- 
ney, till she gets back lame again, and then, poor dar- 
lin’, she has to suffer alone when I’m tending my stand 
out here. 

“ Haven’t I no children of my own? No; miss. I’ve 
had seven of ’em; fine, curly-headed children they was 
miss, as would do your heart good to see; but some dis- 
ease, unbeknowned to the doctors, took ’em off. I’ve 
ginerally thought ’twas living about in damp places, 
for they had delikit constitutions, and couldn’t stand 
what other childers does. 

“Did I always live in America? Lord love ye! no, 
dear child! My home was green ould Ireland. And 
we couldn’t stay there along o’ my daddy’s havin’ 
trouble wid the agent. Them agentsis terrible creeters 
to poor people, so me father came over here, with six 
souls of us. 

“There was the ould grandmother nigh on to the 
fourscore, me mother, two stout lads, willin’ to work, 
me fadther and mesilf. We'd a little money, too, that 
would a bin nice to begin wid, but it was all stolen from 
the poor man, and it seemed as if he couldn’t git over 
it. From that, I’m sorry to say, he took to drink —_ 
went wrong. 

‘“Me two brothers went out West, and some way ‘ney 
kept havin’ bad fortin, till bimeby I didn’t hear no 
more, and it’s been six years and over since I got a line 
from either. May be they’re both dead; Gad rest their 
souls. 

“T went out to sarvice, and then I married, and a 
good husband was Mike, but delikit. Every bit 0’ work 
he got, no matter how heavy, he’d do, to support me 
and the childers. But one day he took to his-bed, and 
thin heJeft me for a better country, poor soul. 

‘‘Well, thin I did the best I could, but the best was 
poorly, wid all the little ones to support, so one by one 
the good Lord took ’em, and:.-thanks be to His name. 
It’s a hard world, intirely, for thim brought up dacent, 
and wants to be respictable. They’d been, bad boys, 
mabbe, and.that sure would 2 broke the heart o’ me. 
But now I knows what I’m a going to meet when I 
sees ’em up there in glory. 


“A letter for me? Well, the postman don’t honor me 


that way often. I'll break the séal, deary, four mabbe 
you can read it. And I wonder who’ll be writing to 
me.” : 

Child reads: ay 

Chilton, O. 

Dear Aunt: Father says if you will come here, he willsend 
you money to pay your passage, and the children’s, too. We’ve 
got a big farm, butit’s only a little time ago ; ‘before that, fath- 
er says he was discouraged. There’s a plenty out here for you 
to do, and father says, write him if you can come right away- 


Your nephew, JOHN. 


= Well, the Lord be praised, which I didn’t expect to 
hear that, this:side the grave. .To be sure I’ll go, good 
luck to it; me and Tilly. Dear heart, ye’re just glad 
enough to cry for me, ain’t ye? Well, I never thought 
—glory be to God! 

‘* And may be, little one, you'll write the letter, and 
say that I and Tilly’ll come. _Tilly’s as ggod asmy own 
—and they’ll be the last apples I’U sell for meres * 
—Youth’s Companion, 





OUR LI TTLE CHA TTERBOX : 


HO is it now, that tears her frocks? 

Who takes the keys from out the locks? 

Who at the door so slyly knocks? 
It is our little Chatterbox. 


Who hides her baby-brother’s socks ? 
Who tips the chair when grandpa rocks? 
Who litters up the floor with blocks? 

It is our little Chatterbox, 
Who puts her fingers in the crocks ? 
Who oft attempts to stop the clocks? 
Who by her varied-mischief shocks? 

It is our little Chatterbox. 

KATE CAMERON, in The Nursery. 








THANKSGIVING AND THE DAY 
AFTER. 


OR days and days before Thanksgiving the boy 

was kept at work evenings, pounding, and par- 

ing and cutting up, and mixing (not being allowed to 
taste much), until the world seemed to him to be made 
of fragrant spices, green fruit, raisins and pastry; a 
world that he was only yet allowed to enjoy through 
his nose. How filled the house was with the most deli- 


cious smells! The mince pies that were made! If John - 


had been shut in solid walls with them piled about him 
he couldn’t have eaten his way out in four weeks. 
There were dainties enough cooked in those two weeks 
to have made the entire year luscious with good living, 
if they had been scattered along it. But people were 
probably all the better for scrimping themselves a lit- 
tle in order to make this a great feast. And it was not 


‘by any means over in a day. There were weeks of 


chicken-pie and pastry. The cold buttery was a cave 
of Aladdin, and it took a long time to excavate all its 
riches. — 

Thanksgiving aay itself was a heavy day, the hilarity 
of it being so subdued by going to meeting and the 
universal wearing of the Sunday clothes that the boy 
couldn’t see it. But if he felt little exhilaration, he ate 
a great deal. The next day was the real holiday. 
Then were the merry-making parties, and perhaps the 
skatings and sleigh-rides, for the freezing weather eame 
before the governor’s proclamation in many parts of 
New England. The night after Thanksgiving occurred 
perhaps the first real party, with real live girls in it, 
dressed so bewitchingly, that the boy had ever attend- 
ed. And there he heard those philandering songs and 
played those sweet games of forfeits, which put him 
quite beside himself and kept him awake that night 
till the rooster crowed at the end of his first chicken- 
nap. What a new world did that party open to him. 
I think it likely that he saw there, and probably did 
not dare say ten words to, some tall, graceful girl, 
much older than himself, who seemed to him like a 
new order of being. He could see her face just as 
plainly in the darkness of his chamber. He wondered 
if she noticed how awkward he was, and how short his 
trowser-legs were. He blushed as he thought of his 
ill-fitting shoes; and determined, then and there, that 
he wouldn’t be put off with a ribbon any longer, but 
would have a young man’s neck-tie. It was somewhat 
painful thinking the party over, but it was delicious 
too. He did not think, probably, that he would die for 
that tall handsome girl, he did not put it exactly in 
that way; but he rather resolved to live for het—w! ich 
might in the end amount to the same thing. ‘At ‘Yeast: 


he thought that nobody would live to speak twice dis-:-‘ 


respectfully of her in his presence.—Charles D. Warner. 








PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
The 6, 48, 53, 83, 21, 10, 45, 5, 61, S. a, 29, 63, 38, 55, 21, 35, 17, 12, 58, 


40, 2 — e author of kn 
me 8, 21 , 23, 40, 63, 10, 13, 21, 17, 80, 46, 27, 65, 49, 39, 47, 
TS. 34, 50, st shows t the lover of know 
The 43, 21 , 65, 52, 60, 11, , 09 11, 94, 1,20, 28, 21,1, 
nits I i &, oe ' ‘ers shows the e value of knowl 
" 61, 60, 14, 55, 21, 12, 25, , 38, 60, 44, 28, 
TS, ae Soe the result of ons 
The 35, 17, 43, ny 22, 42, 58, A. 18, 16, 38, 61, 12, 55, 59, 57, 9, 36, 
15, 19, shows the "0, wledge. 
The 20, 5, 24, 48, 2, OF, 82, tT oh 68, 44, 66, 12, holds the 
key of Exowicane to all the parts, and the ‘whole of this 
a. 


The whole is a “ word to the wise.” 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A tree. 

One of the United States. 
A city in Massachusetts. . 
Piece of a door frame. 

A girl’s name. 


A poison. 
A } aes) animal which burrows. 
The initials give the Christian name, and the finals the sur- 
name of a patriot who fought heroically for his country. 
GEORGE L. ADAMs. 


Bunny. 


WORD-PUZZLE. 
From what word, by the repeated use of its letters, do we 
get the following sentence? Lutv D 
ARTICLES OF JEWELRY. 
(1.) Grin. (2.) I.Garner. (3.) Table cer. (4.) Dust. (6.) Base 


print. (6.) Nachi. (7.) C. at. (8.) Lo, set tubs og 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in child, but not in boy, 

ey second is in kite, but not in toy. 

y third is in catch, but not in lose, 

My fourth is in flatter, but not in abuse, 

My fifth is in wine, but not in rum, 

My sixth in piano, but not in drum, 

My seventh is in lend, but not in Lam 4 

M broad, but not in deep, 
“ninth is in early, but not in ~ 
tenth is in , but not in gate 
y whole wi in my whole you "1 find. MARTon. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 13. 

& Eolemstions Acrostic.—* We — Gok ne no wine. Moe al 


Substitutto nutéone. rhs rd “ie ht ; Behe; might ; Uaaht! tahoe eight ; sight: 


Nght: sight. 4 Sppes oe ag —BunNny, J. L. Hower. 
1. Untied, tried: 


A. R. 
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‘SCHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


The best selections. Price 2%c., 40c., and 60c. To 


be had of 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broadway. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


; PRANC’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
CATALOGUE SEND STAMP TO THE 
PUBLISHERS,” 


L. PRANC & CO., Boston. 


Chromos and Frames, 

Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
AND 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


R2°S: KWOOD & CO., Photographers, 
548 Broadway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
py tote TE, 1865, ’67, 69. and 770. 
wie Cards, $10 per doz.; Cartes de Visites,35 
04%. ife Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


500,000 
LESSON PAPERS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES, 
40,000 


National Sunday School 
Teacher 
are used monthly in the schools of all the different 
denominations, in every section of the country. 


FIRST. 
THE TEACHER has been a leader, and nearly 
every recent reform has first been broached in its 


pages. 
Bs LARGEST. 


The TEACHER is the largest Sunday-School 
Monthly in the world, containing 40 pages of origi- 
nal matter each mont: th. 

BEST. 


The_ best sapere ever written on the Sunday- 
eqhool w work have spoons in its pages. 

The Lessons for 1872 will be prepared by the fol- 
Jowing well-known gentlemen : 

FIRST QU tee std AFTER HIS 
ASCENSION. 

M. aamenk. LL.D., a of the 
Aitinois Industrial Universit 

SECOND QUARTER—ELISHA yom ISRAEL. 
By Rev. 8.C. BARTLETT, D.D., Professor in the 

. Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THIRD OUARUPISTEES. IN THE 











By Rev. 


By Rey. JOSEPH “ALDEN, D.D., President of the 
‘Atban rk. 


y Normal School, New Yo 
‘FOURTH ane ANIEL AND HIS 


By ALEXANDER G . TYNG, of Peoria, Mlinois. 
The 'P: ary <Depertment will continue in the 
hands of Miss Sara J. Timanus, who has won so 
many friends during the year in. 

We shall continue to give each number one ori- 
ginal Concert Exercise, as they have been found 
so acceptable during the current year. 

Portraits and Biographical Sketches of other 
prominent Sunday-school workers will be given 
in this volume. 

lilustrations will be used in all articles where 
thetr help is needed. 

Neither pains nor expense will be spared to hold 
our position at the very head of the Sunday-school 
iene of the world. 

'ERMS—81.50 per year. 
ro) ai S. " 

Specimen copy, lic. 

ADAMS, BLAKMER, & LYON PUB. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price $2.25 by Mail. 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D. 

Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ‘Our Home on 

the Hillside‘” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
the world. 

i” Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., 


Lesson Paper free to 





N. ¥. 





Heaith, Economy, Good Living. 


Just Poblienes. a rovined, edition of Mrs. CoR- 
Us K BOOK AND YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
END. mt in aaa its departments and ver 
handsomely bound, price $1.50. Interleaved (a | 
of blank paper for additional recipes between every 
two leaves of the book), $2.25. A Comp! House- 
hold Gu. de and the standard book for all culinary 
and household duties. The interleayed yo gen is 
especially commended to the attention of y 
housekeepers, to whom no a acceptable presen 
could be made. For _= a by all booksellers. Sent 


by mail on recein’ oO 
5, Bonen. 


PRON B BIGELOW & B 
pas ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols., 





Publishers, 
and the New Prize Goxtes, 10 vols., now ready 
embrace some of Lan > . 8. 


“D. LOTHROP & & CO., Publish 
Y& nor Dover, N. H. Sense. Barse= ‘ 


ot NURSERY, A MonrHLY 
MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 


books ever offere 





Superbly Ilistrated, ie Send stam ptr anample 

oem er. PY, _ the t last two num- 
bers of tite > year trot OHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Songs tor the Sanctuary. 


| most successful son, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


INSURANCE. 


EDUCATION AL. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY 
PORTER & COATES 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
AMESAS ORNITHOLOGY ; + the Natural 
‘istory of the Birds 108. the “ States, 


Ilustrated w with plates —_ ee and. ecleret from 


dra taken fro by _ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON. With a life of x+y author, by 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8. 

With a_ continuation by CHAs. inne ere. 
PARTE (Prince of Musignans). 3 vols., rin 
pee volume of carefully wliten pla 
em bracing ni eats res of birds, mostly life: 
size. El und in c!oth, beveled boards, gilt 
top, $75; hal Turkey morocco, a0 SKF 

=~ TES. 


’ For sale by al ORT E Ben 


A NEW EDITION. 





Hudson’s Shakespeare 
Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 

The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
October, November, and December numbers of 

1871 free. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 

Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


(NATALOG UE OF FP HISTORICAL, ‘EDU CATION- 
AL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’S 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly 
at $2.50 per year sent free. Address 
LEE& S HEPARD, 
149 Washington © St., Boston. 


WILLIAM P. SLATER, 


BOOKSELLE ms 
32 1-2 ANN, near Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


BOOKS BOUGHT OR OR EXCHANGED. 
MUSIC. 


Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


Passing through the Fire. 
(RESIGNATION.) 
Ye have done it unto Me. 
(GRATITUDE.) 
From the Ruins our Cit 
Rise. 
(COURAGE.) 


The three great Songs of the aay, by America’s 
-writer, Mr. GEO. F. Root, 
author of “Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Tramp, 
Tramp,” &c. Price 30cents each. Sold by all mu- 
sic dealers, or sent post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
“THE SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New Work, 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


EXTRA STYLES. 





WE HAVE JUST FINISHED AND OFFER 
ESPECIALLY 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


A FEW 


CABINET ORCANS, 


IN VERY ATTRACTIVE CASES, NEW DE- 
SIGNS; TO WHICH ATTENTION IS RESPECT- 
FULLY INVITED. 


Our regular styles are in great variety, from 850 
to $1,000 each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO., 
596 Broadway, New York. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN, the 
large Organ in “the PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of many hundreds of instruments of all 

es, in every part of the country, and of all de- 
nominations. 

Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on Precisely the same terms as at the factory. 





our good fortune. 





Insurance Against ‘Accidents 


Costs but liftle, and offers pecuniary assistance 
when it is most needed. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE TICKETS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Are for sale at the principal Insurance Offices and 
Railroad Stations. 


Don’ t trawel without them. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


No. 173 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, October 11th, 1871. 
We are happy to inform ~ ublic that the Phe- 
nix_ Insurance Compan 7 of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in the Chicago fire, out of her net 
surplus, over all aaa leaving her sound and 
anxious for busin 
Our condition on “October 1st, 1871, is as follows: 





Cash Capital ~ - - - 00 
Gross Surplus - . . - "858,755 45 
$1,858,755 45 

Loss, ete., adjusted, but not due, Oct. 
Ist, 1871 93,786 33 33 
$1,765, 019 12 2 

Cc —- losses will not succeed in any 
350,000 00 


And’ 1 are firm! of the opinion that 
the loss will not exceed 000 
The Phenix Insurance Company. of Brooklyn, 

are to-day sound and solvent, and will pay all their 

loss in the Chicago fire out of their net surplus. 

They dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 

of disaster yesterday, with instructions to settle 

all losses and pay the same in CASH. 
We congratulate our patrons and ourselves on 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 





Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


Office, Equitable Building, 120 ientues, 
ew | 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, i the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. encies in all 
the principal cities and towns of the ti nited States. 
BENJAMIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 
HENRY KIP, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 


ACCIDENTS, rtnns"iire 4b 


ACCIDENT INS CE co., OF Hartford. 











in the TRAV iit 


FORT EDWARD 


COLLECIATE INSTITUTE. 


Superb brick building. Fifteen Teachers. pean 
ing Seminary for Ladies and Gentlemen. To pr 
pare for collage, for business, for teaching, or "for 

a per year. Winter term, December ith. 
Spring term, March 14th. Students admitted at any 
lime. Commercial Course, $25. Address for Cate- 
togues. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward. NY, 


Brainerd Institute, 


Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. McNarr, Principz!. 


Boer yo Female College. Borden- 
J., REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D., 
ay This Institution, now in its twentieth your 

conenatay located on the Delaware, about sixty 
a es byrail from N. Y.,and thirty ‘from Phila- 
delphia. The very best educational advantages, in 
connection with a pleasant home. For catalogues, 
address the President. 











OLDEN HILL oe tease A Younig Ladiee, 
Conn or circulars, a ess e 
Principal, Sie EMILY N NELSON. 


AGENTS WA NTED. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full op circulars, terms, 


territory, &c., apply to 
} 32 Park Place, N.¥.; 14 Brom- 


J.B. FORD & CO., 11 
field St., Boston, Mass., or 285 West Madison 


St., Chicago, ll. 








Afe ents Wanted.— Agents make more at work 
for us than atanythingelse. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & Co., Fine Art Pub’s, Portland, Me 


S375 am — 


A, MONTH.—Horse and outfit furnish- 
Address NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sates! ! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE: 
THE LIBRARY 
OF 


Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 











Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
| 


HOUS ;EHOLD “ARTICLES. 


f[YHE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for the popular favor. As the re- 
sult of — of experiment, it embodies naturally 
many advantages over others, which, though ex- 
cellent in their time, —, — a with 


this more modern product bines the 
requires qualities : SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, 

RABI ag and ADAPTABILITY. We fur- 
ther. pan 


shall _ be happy =o peeve by AC- 
DEMONSTICA. ATION at any of our agencies, 
that. it RUNS MORE EASILY, can be more readily 
LEARNED and OPERATED, is more conveniently 
arranged for OILING, CLEANING, and HAND- 
LING, will WEAR longer, do more and BETTER 
work with a given amouts of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and CAPACITY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
meet the general requirements of a MILY 
SEWING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 
Weed Sewing-Machine Comp’y, 
HARTFORD, ‘Conn. 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 
A Sanitary, Fiexibie, Metallic 
Water Pipe. 


20 per cent. cheaper than Lead. For particulars, 
send for circulars. 


NEW ¥ YORK LEAD C 
63 and 65 Centre St., 

Wie CKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 

IS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 

SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 

ARE REQUIRED. 


(J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CGLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawous’ 'S TOILET GLYCERINE CAKE is unequal- 
far reeying:. Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap 
and Baby Wash; produces a —— soft c~ white 
skin. prevents pimples and oh: app 

over one-half © Car or B10 t 





0., 
New York. 








by Drug- 





MA ‘e OLLE, Manufacturers of 
lycerine, 179 William St., New York. 
E . B - Ss M A L L > 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, ae. Bove, and Children, of all ages 
and sizes. He furnishes al]! the Cut Paper Patterns 
issued with Harper’s Bazar. Mlustrated Catalogue 
sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





Met CHRISTMAS and bmg A New Year.— 
Ladies and Gents, if zou wish Beautiful Boots 
and Shoes; also white Satin Kid i, and Gaiters, 
with Embroidered Toilet Slip orming useful 
and appropriate Gifts for the Tolidays, patronize 
MILLER & Co., 3 Union Square. 


OYS.—LEAPING HORSES for Children from 
two to eight years of age, A 
poses, Swings, Sleds, Skates, &c. L 
ALS, 512 Broadway, opp. St. Nieholas Hotel. 


FRESH 
CARDEN SEEDS. 


Our annual descriptive priced Catalogue of Gar- 
den, Field and Tree Seeds is ready for mailing free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 

















piled. 

The handsomest and cheapest ae» book 
extant. Over es, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, han somely bound. A Library 
of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

**A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at ali 2 
guvecte, or at all worthy of piace her pase is io negigcted. 
It is a book for ev ery house 

“We <p | of no similar pe ig in the English 
language which, in coptousness and rete of selection. 

arrangement, can at all compare wit Mme N.Y. 


Times.” 
AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. This book, fatal areal public 
need in an admirable manne r, has constantly sold 
80 fast that the publishers have bad trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has he an instant and perma- 


nent —<.. Agents all like it, and buyers are 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Patent Elastic Feit 


IS THE 
Best, Cheapest,and Most Durable 
Material ever used for filling 


MATRESSES, 
BOLSTERS, 
PILLOWS, 


AND 
CHURCH 

CUSHIONS. 

Warranted not to Pack or become Lumpy. 
Half the price of hair. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT CO., 
SendforCircular. _% DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


a .. 


BELLS. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ROY, N. Y.—(Established i852).—A large as- 
sortment of Church, Academy, ae Seen. and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most 
durable ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SAT- 
ISTACTORY. 
ay lilustrated. Gelalognes sent tg upon ap- 
plication to JON & CO., > 
or, 109 Dearborn St., chine), Ditncis. 

















The Meneely Beil Foundery. 


| Right to the above trade-mark secured by Letters 


Patent. 
Established in West Troy, N. Y., in 1826. 
Post Office address, either Troy, or West Troy, N.Y. 
This well-known establishment created tlre repu- 
tation of TROY BELLS for Churches, Acadeniies, 
Factories, etc., and has sustained the same by a 
presaaien exceeding that of all other founderies 
nthe country combined. One thousand testimo- 
nials received during the last six years. AJ! [ells 
warranted. New Patent Rotary Mountings. I ius- 
trated Catalogues sent free. 
E. A. & G. R. R. MENEELY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥., 


Manufacture s guperier quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Ala ory, Chime, Tower-Clock. 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm, and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manner, and full BEY eens Catalogues sent free. 
Address EN Y & KIMBERL , Troy, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. V. No. 1. 














HOW IT IS DONE. 
THE PRINTING. 


AT would be rather late in the day to tell 
} any intelligent person that newspapers and 
books are printed from movable metallic 
types, the words being separated by metallic 
spaces, the sentences by metallic quads, and the lines, 
in all open readable looking matter, by metallic 
leads. 

Everybody knows that. But there are probably very 
few besides practical printers who will not be much 
astonished to learn that in a single one of these small 
Christian Union columns, when set ‘ solid” (i. ¢., with- 
out the separating ‘leads’? between the lines), there are 
over twelve thousand separate pieces of metal. Each 
one of these has to be picked by the compositor’s fin- 
gers out of its little compartment in the “ case,” and 
separately handled, besides the several manipulations 
it undergoes with the other type before they are all 
carried off together to be put on the printing press. 
And in one of our advertising columus, of ‘ agate” 
type, there are over sixteen thousand separate pieces. 
And in the printing-forms of this present number of the 
Christian Unien, containing twenty-eight pages, al- 
though with most of the reading matter “leaded,” 
aed several solid cuts which take up space, there are 
ove. & million distinct pieces of metal which have been 
separately put in place. 

This will, perhaps, give some idea of the patient and 
intelligent industry necessary in the mere mechanical 
preparatory work of printing one number of a news- 








paper, and makeit seem wonderful ‘hat there shoul® 
be—not so many, but so few, typographical errors. 

But our special purpose now is to give as clear an 
idea as possible of how the Christian Union is printed 
and folded. The large size and peculiar shape of our 
present sheet is such that it was necessary to havea 
press built especially for it. And in order to secure 
printing fast enough to get off our large and growing 
edition promptly on time, one of the famous Cylinder 
Rotary Presses was decided on, for the speed of those 
machines depends chiefly on the ability and skill of the 
feeders to supply the sheets. 

The appearance of the Christian Union press is 
given in the above cut. The main principle of the 
machine, that which gives it its name ‘‘ Rotary,’’ was 
first applied to purposes of printing by Col. Richard 
M. Hoe, and consists in backing the “‘ form” of type on 
the outside of a large central horizontal revolving 
cylinder of about four and a half feet in diameter. The 
‘‘form” occupies a segment of only about one-fourth 
of the surface ef the cylinder, the remainder being 
used as an ink-distributing surface. Around this main 
cylinder, and parallel with it, are placed smaller ones, 
four in number, called ‘‘impression cylinders.”’ 

The large cylinder being put in motion, the form of 
types is carried successively to all the impression cylin- 
ders, which are also revolving, though in a direction 
contrary to that of the main cylinder. At each of 
these a sheet is introduced, and being rolled against the 
main cylinder receives the impression of the types as 
the form passes. Thus, as many sheets are printed at 


each revolution of the main cylinder as there are im- 





pression-cylinders around it. One person (or two, 
when the sheet is large and “‘ pointed,”’ like that of the 
Christian Union) is required at each impression-cylin- 
der to supply the sheets of paper, which are drawn 
in at the proper moment by fingers or grippers, and 
after being printed are conveyed out by tapes and 
laid in heaps by self-acting flyers, thereby dispensing 
with the hands required in some machines to receive 
and pile the sheets. 

The ink is contained in a “‘ fountain,”’ placed beneath 
the machine, and is conveyed to the ‘ distributing sur- 
face’? on the main cylinder by means of “ distributing 
rollers’? which constantly revolve—below, against the 
sluggish ink; above, against the passing surface of the 
cylinder. This surface being lower, or less in diameter 
than the form of types, passes by the impression-cylin- 
ders without touching. For each impression-cylinder 
there are generally two inking rollers, (receiving their 
supply of ink from the distributing surface of the main 
cylinder,) which rise and ink the form as it passes 
under them, then again fall to the distributing surface. 
The Christian Union machine, being especially pre- 
pared for good printing, has four instead of two ink- 
ing rollers to each small cylinder. 

The speed of these machines is very great. The 
Christian Union Four Cylinder Machine can be runata 
rate of over eight thousand per hour. This system seems 
to combine the greatest speed in printing, durability 
of machinery, and economy of labor. So that the 
twenty-five thousand dollars invested in the erection 
of a press of this kind and its appurtenances bids fair 
to approve itself a prudent thrift. 
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THE FOLDING. 


done, it becomes nec- 
essary to have our 
sheet neatly folded 
inte twenty-four pages, instead 
of flying all abroad in four 
huge leaves. And the back of 
this convenient newspaper- 
book must be fastened secure- 
ly, and its edges trimmed so 
that the thing may be com- 
plete in its attractiveness to 
readers—for, be they leisurely 
or hasty, they will appreciate 
the ease of getting at what they 
want. 

The machine which has been 
built for folding and pasting 
the Christian Union is shown 
in the above cut. 

It is properly two machines, 
for beside the main frame 
there is a smaller mechanism 
attached at right angles to it (the two forming a kind 
of L.) which in case of need folds and puts upon the 
24-page sheet a 4-page or 8-page cover. The use of 
this, however, is exceptional. 

The mode of operating the machine is as follows: 
The operator takes from the pile of printed sheets 
which lie on the machine’s outer shelf, one sheet at a 
time, and places it on the table, in a position made ex- 
act by two pins or points, which go through holes made 
in the sheet when it is printed—this secures exactitude 
of folding according to the correct page-margins. As 
soon as the sheet is in position, the brass ruler near this 
end of the machine (referring to the cut) is turned back- 

ward by its crank against the roller revolving in the 
paste-box which runs from side to side—the highest 
point on the machine. It is then instantly carried for- 
ward again, and dipping down quickly, and lightly 
touching the sheet, it leaves a fine line of paste along 
the margin which separates certain pages. Then the 
f 
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NEWSPAPER FOLDING, PASTING, AND COVERING MACHINE. 


long serrated blade of steel, which, with its crank, is 
seen further away from the paste-box, falls swiftly 
on the sheet, forcing it down through an opening that 
crosses the table, and between two iron rollers which 
draw the paper through doubled, making the first fold 
and pressing the paste line against the other side of the 
sheet thus brought to meet it. 

These rollers, however, have attached to them a re- 
volving circular knife, which, as the sheet is drawn 
through, cuts off eight of the twenty-four pages (from 
9 to 16 inclusive), in a strip along the side of the sheet. 

While these are held on one side, the main sheet is 
folded again by passing between rollers, and asit moves 
along, a little wheel about the size of an old-fashioned 
copper cent leaves another line of paste between two 
more sets of pages. Once moreis the process of folding 
and pasting repeated, this last preparing the place to 
receive the four pages which now are brought up 
(already folded once by the first rollers), laid exactly 





on the middle of the main 
sheet which has a paste-line 
ready to receive them, and in- 
stantly doubled up and pasted 
with it and folded into final, 
complete shape. 

When the cover is used, itis 
fed to the small angle of the 
L at the same time with the 
feeding of the main sheet; and, 
having also its fine paste-line 
running through the center, it 
is hrought into the machine 
and laid wnder the main sheet, 
at the moment just described 
when the 8 cut-off pages are 
laid over it. and receives with 
them the final fold and press- 
ing, which completes it. 

The papers then, dropping 
one by one into the trough at 
the bottom of the machine, 
are taken out in small piles, 
placed in a cutting machine 
and trimmed at the edges, pre- 
senting as neat, convenient and handsome a paper as 
the reader need care to see. 

This machine, built by the Messrs, Chambers Broth- 
ers & Co., of Philadelphia (who have spent much time 
and thought in perfecting the original idea, of adding 
a pasting process to the folding machine, which was 
due to Mr. G. K: Snow, of Boston), has also a trimming 
attachment, but as yet it has not been brought to the 
point of entire facility and reliability of working, ; espe- 
cially for a paper like the Christian Union, which, 
with its immense circulation, needs fast processes all 
through. Our press-room contains, beside the great 
press, two of these folding, pasting, and covering 
machines, (which together can accomplish about 3,000 
papers an hour), and two fine trimming machines. But 
we look to see the day when the Chambers machine 
will be perfected so as to easily compass the entire labor 
of folding, pasting, covering, and trimming. Mr. Cyrus 
Chambers, jr., is the inventor and most successful 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
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illustrated Editions 
STANDARD WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 
The Fireside, 











* A little cock-sparrow sat On a green tree, 
And he chirrup’d and chirrup’d, s0 merry was 





he.” 
NATIONAL NURSERY 
RHYMES 
AND 


NURSERY SONGS, 
Set to Music by J. W. ELLIOTT. 

With upwards of Seventy-five beautiful Wood 
Engravings, after designs by the first English 
Artists of the day. 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt 
edges. Price $4. 

‘We cannot too a oy A raise this volume 
and the manner in which it has been produced. 


It is, without doubt, the most beautiful child’s 
book of the year. 





THE 
*“ SCHNICK-SCHNACK’”’ 
SERIES. 


Price per volume, . . . $1 75. 
Chimes and Rhymes for Youthfal Times. 
Buds and Flewers of Childish Life. 


Schnick-Schnack Trifles for the Little 
Ones. 








Each volume of the ‘“‘ Schnick-Schnack” se- 
ries contains Thirty-two Pages of Illustrations, 
from designs by Oscar Pletsch, beautifully 
printed in colors, with large type rhymes, and 
bound in extra cloth. 


“Oscar Pletsch. the Great Child-Artist.”’ 





THE ‘“‘LITTLE LAYS’”’ 
SERIES. 


Price per volume, . . . $2 50. 


Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs. 





Original Poems for Infant Minds. 
Little Lays for Little Folks. 


Each volume containing upwards of One 
Hundred Illustrations by the first Artists, and 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt side and edges. 


“ By far the mont benntifal children’s book we 
have ever see It is not easy to speak 
of these designs ‘as they deserve, the majority 
of them are s0 excellent, even the smallest 
Sowing, come touch of beauty or grace.”—The 





And For Presentation, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS. 








CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKE- 
SPEARE, including the biography and doubt- 
ful plays, with 1,200 illustrations, beautifully 
printed on fine toned paper, 8 vols., super royal 
8vo, cloth, $40; half calf, $60; or superbly bound 
in tree calf, gilt edges, price $90. 

‘From Mr. Knight’s labors I derived great satis- 
faction; his were altogether different comments 
from those which still fretted in m memory. I 
found that his Shakespeare and mine were the 
i and I read — a new pleasure his remarks 

n the —-* wre ys. "enemies from a letter by 

RICHARD GRANT 

STAUNTON’S EDITION OF THE PLAYS AND 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Ed- 
ited by HOWARD STAUNTON, with copious orig- 
inal notes, glossary and life, and containing 
1,700 Illustrations by John Gilbert, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel ; and a steel portrait from 
the bust at Stratford-upon-Avon, engraved ex- 
pressly for this edition. In 3 vols., royal 8vo, 
cloth, $22 50; half calf extra, $30; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $42 50. 

The superb edition of Shakespeare is remarkablo 
for its literary merits, as well as for its matehless 
eee ye Mr. Staunton’s successful labors to 
eae the author’s text in its See ten have 

en universally acknowledged. rt’s de- 
signs would alone render this edition valuable. 

His unrivalled skill has found in Shakespeare am- 

ple scope—he has produced the most varied and 

exquisitely beautiful pictures that have ever re- 
presented the ideas of the immortal bard. 

THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By 
the Rev. J.G. Woop. I[lustrated with nearly 
1,500 engravings, beautifully executed by Dal- 
ziel Brothers, from designs by Harrison Wier, 
Wolf, Harvey, Coleman and others, in 3 vols., 
royal 8vo, cloth, $21; half calf, $28 50; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $40. 

“ Written ina style at once po 
containing numberless interesting anecdotes, and 
illustrated in a manner worthy of the subject.” 
THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF 

MAN. Being an account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Uncivilized Races of Men. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 800 illustrations en- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. 2vols., royal 
8vo, cloth, $14; half calf, $19; tree calf, gilt 
edges,$27. 

“A masterly work, which will rank among the 
most solid and substantial ediftces of modern his- 
tory. Masterly in its comprehensive details, and 
in the patient labor bestowed in displaying and 
describing them, the reader is at once instructed 
and amused by the method and manner of it.”— 
London Examiner. 

MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY; as applied and re- 
lating to the Arts and Manufacture. By Dr. 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. Illustrated with many 
hundred engravings on wood, and numerous 
fine steel portraits. In 2 yols., imperial 8vo, 
half Russia, $30. 


ular and scientific. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail or express, postage or freight paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONDON; 
The Broadway, Ludgate. 


George Routledge & Sons, 


NEW YORK, 
416 Broome Street. 








HOW IT IS DONE. 
THE FOLDING. 

[CONTINUED FROM THE OPPOSITE PAGE.] 
builder of folding’ machines, and, with 
Mr. William Mendham, of Philadelphia, 
has labored and experimented with 
many ideas and contrivances for the 
working out of this very ingenious me- 
chanism. We like to have the readers 
of the Christian Union know to whom 
they owe one of the most agreeable fea- 
tures of their paper. 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


Joseph Or Descriptive 
Gillott. Name and De- 
Warranted. signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303---404-<21'70---351, 


pt boon nee pub by other ecmEe, ya de- 
sire to cau on e pu n respect to 
tions. ASK R GILLOTT'S. 


Jonna GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. 
B38 YY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 


and Wholesale Booksellers & Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York, 


TRADE MARK: 
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BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of Constant and Permanent Value. 


Is 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
illustrated Dictionary, 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND 
Sold everywhere, in common and fine bindings. 
CET THE BEST. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 3,000 Engravings, 
1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
* Whenev: wish to ascertain exact definitions, 

‘ice-Prosi- 


I consult it, and that i is quite often.”—V‘ 
den Colfaa, Oct. 28, 1871. 





definitions, 












an ery 
student or 


DY ay iy be ero 


man in our 
be 
A Hap ane for ev intelligent fami] spatens. 
teacher an and’ profess Seekcnal Lib: brary is 
complete wi t the nl English Dictionary? 


meabliah & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Bold be d by all “Booksellers. 





Ol bbe with heer eects or aan 
ith e r’s 

¥ oe nh Chtlatien Union $3 

worth of 

Broadway, 


ne foe 


ita 


THE CHICACO FIRE 


DESTROYED 


The Littie Corporal 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


with all its contents, but notntihetendns this ter- 
rible ** baptism of fire,” the gallant little 


Juvenile Still Lives 
pd be more attractive and charming than ever be- 
‘or 


The Little Corporal. 


“THE LITTLE CORPORAL MAGAZINE, for boys 
ana ee is — very best juvenile magazine pu 
it employs the best and most entertaining 
lt or children in the country, and furnishes 
more valuable rent eee for i od than any 
other magazine. cal Journal, Elmira, N. Y. 


The Little Corporal. 


“In selecting reading matter for the family, the 
children should not be overlooked. It is quite 
ae = that the impression they receive from 

ooks has as much influence upon their lives as 
any other. This neat and well-illustrated monthly 
is so well adapted to the wants of the class, that it 
is = idly ta ng the place of all others.’’—Enter 


The Little Corporal. 


All new subscribers for 1872, whose names and 
money (1.50) are received before January Ist, will 
receive the last two months of this year Free. 


Elegant Premiums for Clubs! 


Agents wanted to raise Clubs. Send stamp fora 
Specimen Number with New Premium List. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. Address 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


Over 20,000 Copies introduced since last 


SWINTON’S 
Condensed School History. 


A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, constructed for definite results in reci- 
fetion, and pontaining a new emote of Topical 

views. 


M SW 
fessor of Hi yin "the t Universit 2" ‘Galitornia, 
and ober of Compe ant of the 
Potomac,” mated with ‘ 
1 vol. "Oh eth. 


traits, one Siiet illustrations. 
pages 


Copies ~ examination, with a view to intreductien, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUOTION. 


Read what is said of it. 
From Hon. BEWIOE BATEMAR, Supt. Schools, 
nois. 

** Swinton’s Condensed History’ is an , oho 
very ——. I think—to d classify 
the leading facts of American hi a 60 as to 
bring the subject within the gras - 


maste 
teachers and pupils of average gratility in eh in the t 
usually allotted to the study in the public schools 
of our remy 
I consider this book a very timely and valuable 
contribution toward the practical ae of Lm 


exceedingly difficult problem, “ How to teac' 
Untied § tates history successfully in’ the public 
schools.’ 


Itisthe work of an eminent American teacher 
and scholar, originating in the suggestions and ex- 
perience of his own class-room, and I confidently 
commend it to the notice of teachers, and to the 
ordeal of use and trial. 


From Rev. EDWARD WALL, Pay fttvene High 
School, Hoboken, N. J., h, 1871. 

“Swinton’s ‘ Condensed avery , of the 
United States’ was adopted, as one of the text- 
books of th.s school, soon after it was issued. The 
examination and approval which I gave, previous 
to its introduction, have been unanimously in- 
dorsed by the teachers of the grades in whieh itis 


used. The history bears traces in every part of 
that mastery of diction, of that practical uaint- 
ance with the work of instruction, and of those 


studies in history, with which the name of Mr. 
Swinton has —_— seotintee. These qualities, com- 
bined with atact in the presentation of the sub- 
= due probably to the author’s connection with 

press, make it the best school history with 
which Iam acquainted.” 


From the Principals of 1 of the COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


~~ oe a . 8th, 1871 
e have introduced “ Swinton’ 8 Condensed ‘ie ca 
History" into this school, and are well satisfiéd 
For younger classes, we think it eupanter te any 
we have used, for the ‘following reason 
Ist. It is sufficiently comprehensive, without 
forcing a burden of insignificant and disconnected 
detail upon the young mind. 
2a. The style is simple, and the geographical 
references are brought vividly before the pupil’s 
mind, “py re maps, charts, and illustrations. 
mpression of the main events is made 
ouanien.) lasting, and readily serviceable, by the ex- 
cellent method of reviewing required by the book. 
These, with other reasons, justify us,in giving 
Professor Swintoe’ 8 work the = over any 


others. —— pespectaedy. 
8. BACON, A. M., LL. B. 
B. H. CAMPB ELLA .M. 
From Prof. J. V, MONTGOMERY, Pa. 8. Normal 


School, Millersville. 

** Swinton’s History of the United States is an ex- 
cellent work. The conciseness of the ae and 
topical reviews are among its chief meri It 
dy = y od 7 place among the standard text-books 
ri) ed. 

From Prof. emp. N. CARD, Prin. Alabama Normal 
School, on, Ala. 

** Swinton’s History is all that can be desired, 
and contains what will be of most use to pupils as 
men and women, without overloading the memory 


with unimportant details. I cheerfull ive ita 
ae | indorsement, and introduce it into my 
school with much pleasure, for I have been look- 


ing for just such a book for some time.” 


From Hon. JOHN SWETT, late Supt. Schools, 
California 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on the superla- 
tive excellence of Swinton’s Condensed History 
Words cannot express the delight with which4 I 
have read the pages of proof. @ book cannot 
fail to be a great success. 
From Prof. N. B. be on Webster Institute, 

or) 

* Swinton’s Condensed History is remarkably full 

and accurate, as well as impartial and fair. 


From Hon. W. H. Baker, Sugt. Schools, Savanash, 


“ T like the plan of Swinton’s Condensed History 
yery much. and shall be willing to ask its introduc- 
From Prof. H. M. EVANS, Prin. Preparatory De- 

partment, Bowdon (Ga. y College. - 

“ After a careful examination, I can “ay, without 
hesitation, that I think Swinton’s Condensed His- 
torya most excellent work. The total absence of 
partisan bias or sectionalism is a feature that I was 
much a to observe. I was also. much pleased 
with the method of topical reviews. 

From Prof. + A SMITH. Prin. Salisbury (Pa.) 
Norma! School District. 

“If detinite results are sought, Swinton’s work is 
inecomparably the best work ever issued. I have 
done more the few weeks I have had Swinton, than 
in an entire session before.” 

From Prof. JAS. E. VOSE, Prin. Albany (Kansas) 
Seminary. 


“We welcome this book. It is a remarkuble 
work. The pith and point of its style are delight- 
ful—short periods—brief paragraphs—no fine writ- 
ing—no story-telling—no jumbling and confusion 
of events. Thisis the crowning excellence of the 
work—something that many of us have long sought 
in vain among the school histories. The work is 
evidently, as its author says, ‘the result of man 
years’ occupation in class-room recitation,’ an 
most eminently is a book for class-room work.” 

From Wm. T. HARRIS, Supt. Pub. Schools, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

“ 1 think Swinton’s Condensed History inaugurates 
a new era in school histories. Prof. Swinton seems 
to me to hare succeeded admirably in making tht 
book concise and clear, and this one of its greates 
recommendations. 


From JOHN R. — 4 Supt. Schools, Kansas 


“ Having seen Swinton’s Condensed History tried 
in the school-room for the past three months, I can 
ene | recommend ‘t as a work of Fare ex- 
cellence. It is emphatically a NEW book.” 

From the Christian Union. 

** This is really a remarkable working text-book. 
Swinton’s work is mctaress ue without being rhe- 
torical ; it is direct, full ; s the necessary facts, 
and then n stops ; is » th - limpid, and terse in its 
sentences.” 

‘, From the Chicago School Master. 
** As we look at this work, as a whole, our con- 





GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
(Successors to LEYPOLDT & HOLT), 
2% Bond 8t., New Yerk. 








lusion is that our next class in U. 8. History will 


use it, and we expect that after such a test, and it 
is is the ‘only true one, — 8 History will our 
choles? od ; Goamneaas School classes. 


IViSON, * BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


188 & 140 GRAND B8T., N. ¥. 
278 WEST RANDOLFH 8T., Chicago. 
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WHAT THE BIBLE Is.* 


The Bible comes to us, not like a treatise con- 
secutively composed by one man, or @ sym- 
metrical system of philosophy drawn out ac- 
cording to the requirements of modern thought. 
Itisa cluster of separate growths, going on 
through ages, and yet, like some vast old oak, 
or Cedar of Lebanon, all its additions, to the 
last and outermost twig, cohere around the one 


trunk, stand on the one root, and partake of 
the peculiar nature of the original. Its earliest 
scenes are the simplest histories of pastoral 
life; its latest are the inciters of renowned civ- 
ilization. But whether it speaks in the picture 
language of the early Hebrew, or in the lan- 
guage of Plato, its testimony to truth, virtue, 
oodliness, and godliness, is grandly one. If 
he book itself has no literary structure of sym- 
metry, it harmonizes the moral sense of the 
es, gives to the widely separated periods of 
History One mind, one heart, and one interpre- 
tation of the universal aspiration. 

Used as a book of political economy, it will 
yield much wisdom ; though still not set forth 
as a teacher of political economy, except in the 
element of morals. Used asa book of physical 
science, it affords important historical help; 
but itis not a scientific manual. Incidentally 
it is full of history, of poetry, of jurisprudence, 
of homely domintrade. But its true value 
is seen only when it begins to teach how “the 
man of may be thoroughl yfurnished to every 
good work.” 


*From a Sermon on the “ Inspiration of Script- 
ure,”’ | in Plymouth Pulpit, Vol. VIL, 
No. 14. Plymouth Pulpit is published weesly. 
Terms: $3.00 per year: single copies 10 cents. 
8. B. Forp & Co., Publishers, New York. If 
taken together with the Christian Union ($3), 
the two will be sent for $5.00 per annum. 


SCOV ILL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 











4 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Shee; and Roll Brass, 
Brass and Copper Wire, 
German Silver, 
Coal Oil Burners, 
Silver Plated Ware & Metal, 
Metal Lamps & Trimmings. 
METAL BLANKS, CHECKS, &c., 
CUT TO ORDER. 
METAL, LASTING, 
AND 
FANCY GRESS BUTTONS. 
Particular attention given to Special Designs for 
Railroad Conductors, Naval, Military, 
School, and other Metal Buttons, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, 
AND 


DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Photographic Goods. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
JEROME’S CELEBRATED 


8-DAY AND CALENDAR 


CLOCKS. 


MANUFACTORIES : 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW HavVEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: 


4 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORE. 
131 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
10 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
73 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, G. B. 


ALL SAWS WARRANTED TO COIL AND 
TOUCH UNINJURED. 














NEW TRADE MARE. 


HIS SAW possesses several great ad- 
z vantages over the ancient V tooth, 

which has hitherto been relied on especially 
in cross cut saws. The strength, stiffness, 
and durability of these teeth, and their ca- 
Focity for deon gumming, are so obvious 

hat we will only name four other points of 
comparison, viz.: speed, ease, simplicity, 
and perfect clearance. 


Speed.—All are aware that an ordinary handsaw 
cuts only one way ; i. e., the front cutis more effect- 
ive than the back or retreating cut. These teeth, 
with their opposite cutting faces, IF CUTTING IN 
LINE, are equivalent to the front cut both ways 
of a handsaw, in distinction to the two back cuts, 
of the old V saw. Hence speed is inevitable. 

Ease of Cutting.—It is easier to plowa groove in 
timber than to crush one out. The application of 
this principle is very perfect. all the teeth being of 
even len , double pointed, cut with outside ver- 
tical and projecting edges, and clear simultane- 
ously with the same. 

Simplicity.—This is obvious, all the points being 
cutters like hand-saw teeth, viz., the same length. 
No books or thick, raking teeth to be shortened; 
only one mill file is needed to keep them in order, 
and they are as easy for the unskilled laborer to 
sharpen as the old-fashioned saw. 

Perfect Clearance.—Continuously cutting and 
clearing, these opposite “cutting faces” not only 
cut but clear, 7 ifting the fiber above the pro- 

ecting blades, like a plow, which is the most per- 
ect clearing implement. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN INSTITUTE ram BUILDING, 


rv. 4, 

E. M. BOYNTON, 73 Beekman-st., New York.—Sir: 
This certifies that I saw the Lightning Cross-Cut 
Saw, worked by hand, by two men, Nov. 2, at this 
Fair. Said men _ and saw cut off a sound 8x9inch 
chestnut log in3¥ seconds; and 16 cuts of same, 
continuously, in two minutes and 18 seconds, or at 
the rate of a cord of wood in less than nine min- 
utes. lam satisfied that for all purposes of cross- 
cutting large and small timber, your cross-cuts and 
wood saws have no rival in speed, in ease, and in 
simplicity. 

I believe their universal use would save a vast 
amount of money and time, and lighten the toil of 
millions of men. We KE, 
Superintendent and Magineer American Institute 

‘air 


N. B. These extreme tests are quoted merely to 
rove what should be obvious—that direct cuttin 
8 better than the old V friction process used by ae 
other saws. The cutting of all saws depends much 
on the proper set, sharpening, and skill of the 
operator. I cannot furnish brains, and skill is at- 
tained only by practice. But no saw manufacturer 
dares to question the gupentoets of my latest im- 
proved saws, or to — y ss 
I have reduced the retail price from $1.25 to $1 
per foot, and the trade price proportionately, and 
solicit the patronage of the American public. Be- 
ware of worthless imitations and infringements 
which will be prosecuted. Do not confound this 
187] pattern with my old 1867 pattern Clearing- 
Tooth ‘Saws, now out of market. All clearing- 
teeth are complicated, as they require to be kept 
shorter than cutters and frequent readjustment. 
After much experience, I cannot recommend them. 
Each one of the new htning Cross-Cuts has my 
2500 challenge, and full directions for setting and 
sharpening any saw, e ved on it. Honest hard- 
ware men wil! procure the genuine for their cus- 
tomers, even if they are overstocked with inferior 
goods, but where they do not keep them, Agents 
are wanted. A six-foot Cross-Cut and Buck Saw 
sent on receipt of Express will cost from 40 
cents to $1 to places this side of the’ Mississippi 
River \y a contract. 
N. B. Millions of Axes are used for cutting wood ; 
a Lightning Cross-Cut Saw, either for one man or 
for two, will cut five times as fastasanax. Why 
not try them? : 
See that the name and warrant are on each saw. 
Recent increase of my business has compelled 
me to lease No. 50 Beekman-st., ad. pining Ne: 78, 
where I shall be happy to see ware ers 
and Customers. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
80 BEEKMAN-ST., NEW YORK. 


‘OT ONE FAILED IN 20,000. 











© AE i ae 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 


The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect 
button-hole with it than the most experienced 
hand can work without it. Every stitch is taken 
with the most —_—- mechanical socuracy. Is 
used entirely independent of the sewing mae ine, 
and will last a life-time. Does away with prickin 
the fingers, straining the e oo. - with imperfe 

n-holes. 


that the 
eleven thousand sold during the first week of their 
introduction. 

aie most liberal inducements offered to the 


e. 
Dee Geom and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
xcellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
Samples and terms, with full directions for use 
sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. Address 





4. W. WEBSTER & CO., 509 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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Perry Mason & Co. 
it > BOS TON-—<— 
One of the most popular, skillfally edited, 


and widely circulated papers in 
the country. 











Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
“* Sophie May,” 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
Prof. James De Mille, 
Mrs. L. C. Moulton, 
Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

With other well known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 





Besides charmingly written Stories, and 
Tales of Adventure, it contains Letters of Travel, 
Historical and Scientific Articles, Biographical 
Sketches, Observations in Natural History, Strik- 
ing Editorials on Current Events, Sports, Games, 
Puzzles, etc., etc. 

Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 
information, it attracts and interests alike both 
old and young. 

Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “ HOME 
LiFe,” the other, “‘ LIFE ON THE FRONTIER,” 
will appear during the year. 

Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
price, $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


R=. SHOT- GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN MA- 
TERIAL. Write for Price-List, to GREAT WEST- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns,Re- 
volvers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
Sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemenin the State. $4 per week for board, fuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 31. Students ad- 
mitted at on7 time. Address, for Catalogue 
JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Haward, N. Y. 











Babcock Fire Extinguisher 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
eee, ALL SIZES, 


STYLES, 


- and PRICES. 
From one tune to over one hundred tunes. 
Fine Boxes rfom $15 to $75each. Circulars free. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 
New Cylinders, with tunes of your own choice. 
M. J. PAILLARD & C@., 
680 Broadway. 












Kestablished HX, 3, 1857. 


SRR Lams 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 


6th Ave. cars pass the door. 


huech Furniture, 
“REMINCTONS” 





BREECH-LOADING 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target Rifles. 
Same system as the “ Remington” Celebrated 
Milita: fie, of which over half a million have 
been sold. ee meres. For strength 
and durability unequalled. In accuracy unrivalled. 
In-range, penetration, and ease of manipulation, 
without com son. 
— eee Delight, the “Hunter’s” 
Favorite, the ‘“‘ Target-Shooter’s” Pride. 


ALSO 
REVOLVERS FOR HOUSE USE. 
In these days of thieves and burglaries, every 
householder should have a revolver for home pro- 


anita GTON’S RIFLE CANE. 
Every gentleman should have one for pretection 
against dogs and rowdies, and for fleld use. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
198 Broadway, N. Y. 





PYLE’S O. 


SALERATUS AND 


K. SOAP, 
CREAM TARTAR. 


First Class Household Articles. 
Designed for the Best Family Trade. 


Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet the 
market is flooded with that which has the semblance, but not the qualities of 
real soap ; and consumers thereof unconsciously incur an extravagant ex- 


penditure in the course of time. 


Pyle’s “O. K.” is a pure article, the 


economy of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus and 
Cream Tartar are also unadulterated articles, that are well known to 
thousands of intelligent consumers in New York and New England. We 
can refer to the Editors of this magazine, or parade colums of testimonials, 
but, knowing that our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a trial. 
If your Grocer recommend some other, depend upon it he has his own in- 


terest in view aud not yours. 
ington Street, New York. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 350 Wash- 








The First Edition of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND copies just published. It is elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, in Two COLORS, and illustrated with over Three Hundred Engravings of Flowers 


and Vegetables, and 


TWO COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and instructive Catalogue and Floral Guide in the’ world—1l2 pages, giving 
thorough directions for the culture of Flowers and Vegetables, ornamenting grounds, making walks, &c. 


‘A Christmas present for my customers, but forwarded to any who apply by mail, for TEN Cents, only 
Ad 


one-quarter the cost. 


dress, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester. N. ¥, 
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—<—— NEES 2 
EK. HOWARD & 


KEY AND STEM-WINDING WATCHES, 
FINE REGULATORS, 
TOWER, SIDEWALK, BANK & OFFICE CLOCKS, 


AND ELECTRIC WATCH CLOCKS. 


THE HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. would call particular attention to the NEW STYLE 
WATCHES having E. HOWARD’S PATENT STEEL WINDING BARREL, which are now offered to the 
Public as being the best and most reliable American Watch in the market. The Stem- Winding (and Stem- 
Setting) Movements have been thoroughly tested, and are acknowledged to be the most desirable Stem- 
Winding Watch yet offered, either of European or American Manufacture. Every Watch fully 
guaranteed by special certificate. For accurate time-keepers our fully adjusted Watches cannot be 
surpassed. 

Catalogues and Price List sent on application. 





CO’S 





114 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Howarp Watcu & Crock Co., 


15 Maiden Lane, New York. 
E. HOWARD & CO., Proprietors. 





ELECANT. HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES, 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. W. ELLIOTT, 


WITH 


SIXTY-FIVE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


DESIGNED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, AND 


ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL, 


SPLENDIDLY BOUND, GILT EDGES. PRICE #. 





We counsel our readers to turn to our notice in the Nation of Nov. 30, 1870, of ‘‘ National Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Songs, set to music by J. W. Elliott,” which, he the way,if we were to write now 
we should make more eulogistic of the music than we then did. The book was, and still is, in point 
of illustration, paper and print, one of the very best of Christmas and jeventio ublications that have 
been published in a number of years. A New York firm has made a cheap and common reduction of 
by a ge phy eer \ apatwertne, He fineness * Ge engravings, gna. of course, Gare | 
e print much less le; e. e word piracy were no ruled out of the copyright controvers 
we should like to reserve it for cases like this.—Nation, Dec. 7, 1871. ¥ me, 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, NEW AND OLD, 


Edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, M. A., and John Stainer, M. A., Mus. D. Splendidly illustrated by 
the Brothers Dalziel, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Four dollars. 








SACRED SONCS FOR LITTLE SINCERS, 


Set to music by A. Randegger, and illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. $2 50. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 


Eight Books. Complete paper covers, $1.50; cloth t edges, $2.50. ditto, large folio copy, splendidly 
bound, $4.50. ** The handsomest copy ever Be he ‘ . 








NOVELLO’S Original Octavo Edition of Operas. 


Price One Dollar, or splendidly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edge, Two Dollars, now ready. 


FIDELIO, TROVATORE, 

FRA DIAVOLO OBERON 

DON GIOVANNI, IL BARBIERE, 
NORMA, NOZZE DI FIGARO, 
LUCIA,: RIGOLETTO 
LUCREZIA, SONNAMBULA. 


To be Continued Monthly. 


NOVELLO'S Original Octavo Edition of Oratorios, 








a .|STABAT MATER, _. ; 6c. 
ISRAELIN EGYPT, .°. . . 0c. | ACIS AND GALATEA rn 
JUDAS MACCABAUS, . . 50c.| MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS, .° . be. 
CREATION, . . - i « :; . « + « » « Ge 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
751 Broapway. 

















Fashions for Winter, from Smith’s Illustrated Fashion 






























579. VILLE POLONAISE. This most superb prom- 
enade costume meets the fondest expectation of all. 
For Queenly grace and elegance it will never be sur- 
passed. It is one of those solid, always becoming 
styles that will not change suddenly. 

de in any mate . The back is cut deep, and not 
looped. The frontis sufficiently wide to drape grace- 
fully, and meet over a large pannier, where it is caught 
together about four inches below the waist, the joining 
concealed by alarge bow or buckle. The front is en- 
tirely closed. Sleeve can be varied agreeable to ma- 
terial. For further particulars see Smith’s Illustrated 
Pattern Bazaar. 


We furnish the pattern of the 
entire suit and warrant it to pro- 
duce the precise effect in appear- 
ance, of this cut. With the pattern 
we give a cloth model, made up 
whic oxeety represents the suit 
made and finished. Anylady who 
can sew, can, with this model, asan 
instructor, make and finish the 
entire suit without any on, Ou 

‘a 


knowledge of dressmaking. 
cloth model, mailed for 


tern, wit 
one dollar 


Bazaar. 





603. 
are Cloak. Very desirable onaccount of its beauty 
and comfort. The back-cape is reveres left open, displaying 
a broad box-pleat in the back of Sacque, which is usually 


Shakes 





572. Waverley Sleevée.—Is or 
ropriate in almost any goods. 
s in high favor because of its 

effect—being agraceful, flowin, 


trimmed ela moony | with bows or ornaments. This wrap 
affords ample room for the large pannier. We furnish the 
pattern to cut by and the cloth model to make by. Price 530 

. Catalogue of Winter Styles, selected from our Bazaar, 
furnished for stamp and address. Sample copy of our Bazaar 
sent with each pattern. 


sleeve; while, if preferred, i 
can be worn with only a deep 
linen cuff, the strap compelling 
it to falltothe arm. ‘attern, 
with the cloth model, mailed for 
cents. Catalogues of Winter 
ityles,selected from our Bazaar 
mailed for stamp and address. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR 
OUT FOR WINTER. 


IT IS EVERY LADY’S JUDICIOUS ADVISER. 
Its information: upon the PRESENT style of every article in Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Toilet is clear, understandable, decided and RELIABLE, with the 
choicest illustrations of every Novelty in the PRESENT Fashions of Paris, London, and 
New York. IT HAS NO RIVAL IN THIS COUNTRY. We make UNPRECEDENTED 
inducemenis for Subscribers to begin with THIS NUMBER, 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
As Premium, we give each Subscriber patterns of their selection to the value of HALF A 
- DOLLAR! Single Copy, 25 cents. EACH Copy of THIS NUMBER contains a PREMIUM 
CHECK worth HALF A DOLLAR in Patterns, of the holder's selection. Upon receipt of 
name and address, and the price of either of these Patterns, we will mail the Pattern and 
Cloth Model, also ONE COPY of this Number of our Bazaar. 
i Our Illustrated Catalogue of Winter Styles, selected from our Bazaar, 
with terms to Clubs, &., mailed on receipt of stamp and address, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 
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ORCANIZED IN. 1853. 
The Knickerbocker issues every desirable form of policy. P 
It has paid to policy holders for losses, $3,200,000. 
It has paid to policy holders for dividends and for surrendered policies, $1,300,000. 


The ratio of expense of conducting its business is 2 per cent. less than the average of all the Companies.in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the Insurance Department, in his special official report, yee “<The KNICKERBOCKER has honorably and promptly met and discharged all 
legitimate claims—and is in every way entitled to public confidenee.” 

Special ccve in the selection of its risks; strict economy in all its expenses; prompt payment of its just losses and liabilities, and a safe investment of funds, charac- 


terize the management of this Company. 
a: ERASTUS LYMAN, Pres’t 
GEORGE F. -SNIFFEN, SECRETARY: , CHARLES M. ‘HIBBARD, ae 


<¢ spwoade 


E. W. DERBY, M. D., ConsvLrine Purystoran. 
C. L. NORTH, Gen’! Agent, 160 Fulton St., N. Y. ANDREW ANDERSON, ‘Gen’! Agent, 16! Breaéviny. 


STACY A. PAXSON, Sup’t Agencies N.Y. State, 161 Broadway. 
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HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE FIRST OF THE 


GRAND GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR, 


UNI VERSAL | BAENMETION, PARIS, 1867. 





This wnanimous decision of the International Jury, affirmed by the iapaitel Commission, in classifying this Medal First in order of Merit overall other 
American Rapguners, and over more than 400 Pianos entered by nearly all the celebrated manufacturers of Europe, being the final Verdict of the only Tribunal determining the rank of the Awards 


we meets See THE STEINWAY PIANOS AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE f th tional mmission in A com 
tno relate: morte of the HE OFFICIAL REPORT of the International Jury on Musical Instruments, published by the Imperial Co ugust, 1868, bating 


anos of Messrs. Steinway & Sons.are endowed with the splendid sonority, and that seizing ess and volume of tone "Bea aks which 
fills Pn, st space. Brilliant in the treb le singing in se middle, and formidable in the base; ~~ sonority acts y le pote 8. the oe 
delicate . Variety of gecentuation, the i ents 0 . Steinway have over those of their com ‘ors an advantage w: which cann handi 
. action taf is exe and easy, Mwy ts hi m! | A A Powerful or. ‘or light, nt, element -¥ gracetel. th yd teen pe ~ are at at the same — the. Instrument of Ne of the eee, S fas 
for the Concert oom ond ‘and the Parlor  PUMennng bm oneagtionss sensetgn™ ee ee — esi -_ 
pated 10 oat only MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS’ MAMMOTH MANUFACTORY 
Ww fon ue Returns. 
Ho fate veal the tara act Ce Se guanpnt ad Waste amutctuns Sy Sire Satna a hanya ek ad Ws SoG a Ne tles Se sepia 
0; 

otiaiale he Steak way SUNOS ae are. preferred to all others by the ‘most’ celebrated pianists of the world, and used by all the principal Concert troupes 

STEINWAY & SONS are the 1e only American firm whose Pianos have a ‘“‘ world-wide’’ Seaton, bein being exported in large and and Be re increasing numbers 
te te Barone ee =yt of the pg: Sy ar? on A? are are sought to be copied by néarly all American 0 Makers, many of the latter ‘the public papers 


‘Every Piano Forte. Warranted for Five Years. 


Prices as low as the exclusi f the best attainabl terial and workmen ee are 
pein Senn = Oneal omues, fully describing and ‘bowing “the § external optemaes style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano manufactured by 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
é Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hai, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


- 


Dy ley 


